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Art. I.— THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN. 


1. Zhe Ancient and Modern History of the Brethren. By Davin 
Cranz. Translated by Benzamin La Trope. London: W. and 
A. Strahan. 

2. History of the Protestant Church of the United Brethren. By Rev. 
Joun Hotmes. London: Printed by the Author. 

3. The History of Greenland, including an Account of the Mission 
carried on by the United Brethren. By Davip CRranz. 

4. History of the Mission of the United Brethren’s Church to the 
Negroes in the Island of Jamaica. By J. H. Bucuner. London: 
Longman, Brown, & Co. 


“ 'Tarere the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow 
a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts,” in solemn tones repeated Christian 
David, as, with an energy full of faith, and a spirit clothed 
with lofty courage, he struck his axe into a tree. He, with a 
few pious emigrants, had come forth from Moravia, many of 
them literally forsaking houses and brethren and lands to go 
among strangers and build a Bethel anda home. Their lead- 
er, who thus struck the first blow, was bred a carpenter. He 
was cradled in poverty and inured to work. His mind, though 
empty of science and destitute of learning, had, through in- 
ward agony and struggle, prayed itself into peace. Not con- 
tent to receive religion at second hand, he would have it as a 
real possession of the soul. He earnestly craved a faith 
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which strikes its roots into a living experience and vital con- 
viction. At first nurtured in the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the performance of his devotions, he tells us, “he crept on his 
knees round the images of the blessed Virgin, till his whole 
body burnt like an oven.” Filled with an appalling conviction 
of sin, he was unable to find satisfaction in his traditional 
faith. For the first lapse from image-worship he was thrown 
into a cellar. In its gloom and dampness he found his God. 
Day and night he sang and prayed. When about twenty he 
first saw a Bible, and as he read, the Divine truth flashed into 
his soul. Cast off from the faith of his childhood, his mind 
first turned to Lutheranism; but here he found no rest. 
Hunted by Jesuit and hotly pursued by priest, he at last threw 
himself into the arms of the United Brethren and embraced 
their faith. With a natural energy stamped on his soul, and 
a zeal which danger, toil, and death could not quench or cool, 
he and his companions went forth among strangers to build a 
new altar, and place upon it the renewed devotion of their 
hearts. On the 17th of June, 1722, the axe struck the tree 
and the church arose. In the dreary wilderness on the high- 
road from Loébau to Zittau a new settlement sprang up, and 
ere it grew into the proportions of a village, they called it 
Herrnhut, to remind them on the one hand “ that the Lord is 
our protector and keeper, and on the other that it is our duty 
to stand on the watchtower and keep ward.” * Upon this 
pivot the old Bohemian Protestants turned into the Moravian 
Brethren. 

The building of Herrnhut marks the revival of the Breth- 
ren’s Church. Although this settlement was begun by Chris- 
tian David, it soon enlisted the aid of Count Zinzendorf. In 
fact, in this whole movement he stands out conspicuous, and 
though we fail to see in him that marvellous power of organ- 
ization, or the striking impress of his mind on men and ec- 
clesiastical polity, which belong to Wesley, yet he did leave 
his mark on the Church, and it is but just to recognize his 
services, the constancy of his zeal, and the influence of his 
piety. A nobleman by birth, he gave marks in his childhood of 
his disposition, by writing letters to the Saviour and throwing 
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them out of the window, with the hope that the Lord would 
find them. His pietism caused his friends much solicitude 
lest it should unfit him for practical life. While a youth, he 
mourned in his solitary chamber over the degeneracy of the 
Church, and after Christian David and a few exiles from 
Moravia had begun the settlement of Herrnhut, he came to 
their assistance, and from that time his name and labors were 
given to the building up of the Brethren’s Church. ‘To this 
cause he gave his wealth and strength. He relinquished 
worldly honors, and consecrated his all to Christ. This was 
no transient enthusiasm, but the constant purpose of his life. 
His writings number a hundred volumes. In the efforts of the 
Brethren to establish a religious community, he was the direct- 
ing spirit. Hence a history of these will be in part his biog- 
raphy. 

The Moravian Church was revived early in the eighteenth 
century. But in all the essential features of ecclesiastical 
government and polity it could point to an existence of many 
generations. It recorded in its early annals the name of John 
Huss, whose chief misfortune was that he was in advance of 
his age, and whose martyrdom has thrown a glory over his 
memory. It cherished the recollection of Jerome of Prague, 
the enthusiastic promoter of science and learning, the chival- 
ric knight, — “a man possessed of a gift of discourse which 
bore everything before it,” — who gave himself heart and hand 
with Huss to the cause of religious reform, and after a mo- 
mentary recantation, which he lived to regret, laid himself also 
upon the altar of martyrdom. This form of Protestantism, 
born before. its time, or rather cradled in hardship, early felt 
the severe grasp of the bigot. It survived and grew amid a 
trial of fire and a baptism of blood. But we have now to do 
with the Brethren’s Church after its renewal, and shall aim 
only to give a brief outline of its features, the peculiarities for 
which it is distinguished, and the nature and extent of the 
work it has accomplished. 

We do this from the persuasion that a candid survey of 
every form of thought or mode of church life will aid us in 
evolving the permanent truth and life of Christianity out of 
the perishable framework in which it has been held. Every 
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phase of thought and church life has contributed something 
to make up our common Christendom. And as the attain- 
ment of a more consistent and rational theology, a more spir- 
itual and true Christology, as well as a more correct and phil- 
osophical anthropology and genuine ecclesiasticism, — as all 
these, before they can be constructed with harmonious pro- 
portions, must gradually grow out of that which is vital in 
the past, one step is gained when we re‘ain that which has 
this quality. ‘The Holy Spirit has diversities of operations. 
At one time it acts upon the soul through the fervors of 
Methodism ; at another, it works through the hard dogmatic 
system of Calvin. Again it is seen clearing our thoughts of 
error through the pure, cold light of rationalism. The Spirit 
of God operates in the varied phases which the human mind 
has assumed, and the different hues of the religious experi- 
ence. Hence, as far as we get at the heart of every religious 
movement, we shall gain some valuable and positive contri- 
butions to religious truth. 

The Moravian Brethren are not distinguished for any strik- 
ing peculiarities of theological opinion. When the emigrants 
left Bohemia and Moravia to form the new settlements in 
Saxony, they had no fixed and definite doctrines concerning 
church organization. The revival had awakened them to life, 
but at first they were in a transition state. They felt the 
fresh impulse of religious fervor. Roused to holy aspiration, 
their souls glowed with the love of God. With little knowl- 
edge, and less culture and science, religion was a personal ex- 
perience, and life was regarded as very much more important 
than opinion. They were in the condition. of a large class of - 
the converts of our late revival. The spirit and power of re- 
ligious sentiment moved their hearts, and they glowed with 
the inspirations of Divine love. Piety seized hold of their 
emotions, but as yet had not rooted itself in calm and rational 
conviction. It was the blossoming of spring. In fact they 
were chiefly influenced through their affections. But this 
cannot always continue. ‘Thus was it with the Brethren. 
As the emigrants who were continually coming to Herrnhut 
were made up of the different elements of the churches of 
the Reformation, a variety of opinions soon became manifest. 
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Primarily no effort was made for a doctrinal statement. Even 
the aim of the first statutes was “to promote true godliness ; 
to remove, or at least lessen, future causes of discord; quicken 
brotherly love, and preserve the unity of the spirit with Chris- 
tians of every name and profession.” 

On the question of church constitution opinion also be- 
came divided as soon as they began the practical work of 
ecclesiastical organization. ‘There were two distinct parties ; 
a portion, and among them was Count Zinzendorf, favored 
the adoption of the discipline and constitution of the Lu- 
theran Church; another preferred a reconstruction upon the 
basis of the ancient Church of the United Brethren. As new 
emigrants were continually arriving from Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, bringing with them their traditional prepossessions, the 
force of opinion for the polity and ecclesiastical constitution 
of the ancient Moravian Brethren gathered increased momen- 
tum, until it overpowered all opposition. The episcopal or- 
dination was restored, and as the line of bishops in the Mora- 
vian branch of the Church had ended with Amos Comenius, 
recourse was had to the Polish branch, which had preserved 
its episcopal integrity, and from one of its dignitaries the 
Brethren renewed their episcopal succession. By this act 
they connected themselves with the Church of their fathers, 
which extended back at least three centuries. 

Besides this ecclesiastical organization, a necessity arose 
for a distinct doctrinal statement. A sect or party which 
would make converts to its faith and principles must bring 
these out in bold affirmations. The moment an apologetic 
tone prevails among the advocates of a cause, it is smitten 
with decay. As soon as the Moravians had organized their 
Church on the basis of that of their fathers, the Reformed sects 
raised the cry of schism. Now in what were then regarded 
as the essential doctrines of Christianity, the Moravians did 
not differ materially either from the Lutheran or the Reformed 
Church. To put this in its true light, they resolved “ to re- 
ceive the doctrinal articles of the Augustan Confession, so as 
they were read on the 2dth of June, 1530, in the German 
language, before the electors, princes, and [deputies of] cities, 
and delivered to his Imperial Majesty, Charles V., because 
1 * 
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they are accordant with the Holy Scriptures.” In substance 


the Augsburg Confession agrees with the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England. 


The peculiarities of the Moravians will be seen more in 
their Church polity than in their doctrines. The spirit which 
underlies them is practical piety. Calvinism founded on dog- 


ma is one of the most intolerant of faiths. When logically 
consistent, it will hold no fellowship with any opinion but its 


own; when received in its pure essence, it will never parley, 
yield an inch to others’ prejudices, or compromise with tradi- 
tional feelings. It is a rigid system of belief, made up of parts 
compactly welded together by the strength of Calvin’s intel- 
lect and the force of his genius. The virtues of his system 
are on the side of stern, uncompromising intellect. Hence it 
guards its formulas of faith with unceasing watchfulness. 
But with the Moravian Brethren it was different. Though 
these are not open to the charge of latitudinarianism, they are 
so filled with the practical aspect of the Gospel as to be ani- 
mated by an all-embracing charity. Christianity does not ad- 
dress their minds as a conviction, so much as animate their 
hearts with zeal, and their lives to self-sacrificing labors. 
Their excesses are on the side of mysticism, not from the 
scepticism which attends a questioning intellect. They have 
always been reluctant to make confessions of faith and state- 
ments of belief, but have gone forth with an apostolic ear- 
nestness and devotion which were superior to toil and death. 
No body ef Christians who have organized themselves into a 
church have had so little of the spirit of a sect; none have 
more illustrious examples of Christian love and disinterested” 
consecration. ‘Their organization was admirably fitted for work. 
Although in the original features of their ecclesiasticism they 
retained the form of episcopacy, even this was permeated 
with the spirit of active usefulness. All the officers of the 
Church were called laborers. No superiority by virtue of 
ecclesiastical function was allowed. The Church was the 
family of God, and all were bound together by the most sa- 
cred ties of fraternal love. Even bishops are not distinguished 
by external rank or larger incomes. They cannot ordain a 
minister without commission from the Elders’ Conference of 
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the Unity, or from a Provincial Conference of Superintendents 
acting by the authority of the Synod. In fact, the whole gov- 
ernment of the Church is vested in General Synods. ‘These to 


a great degree are representative bodies, made up of bishops, 
other public officers, and deputies from the congregation. The 


subjects treated relate to the doctrine and constitution of the 
Church, the ritual of worship, missionary and educational in- 
stitutions, and temporal and financial concerns of the congre- 
gations as communities. ‘They also elect bishops and other 
church officers, —the consecration of whom must take place 
in their presence. 

But the most distinguishing feature of the Moravians is the 
blending together of a religious society and a civil community. 
-This it does most effectively in their settlements. Here for 
the sake of precision it will be necessary to discriminate and 
keep in mind the difference between the Settlements, ‘Town 
and City Congregations, Missions among the heathen, and 
Societies in Christian states. 

A Settlement is a colony formed solely by the members of 
the Moravian Brethren’s Church. It embodies to a much 
fuller and better extent the idea of an Emigrant Aid Society, | 
and is admirably adapted for the colonization of a new coun- 
try, and for carrying the light of civilization and religion among 
the heathen. A settlement consists of family houses, public 
buildings, such as chapels with adjoining dwellings for min- 
isters and elders, a Single Brethren’s House, and a Single 
Sisters’ House; frequently also a house for the widows of 
ministers, school-houses for girls and boys, and an inn for 
travellers. ‘Those who live in the Single Brethren’s House, 
being mostly mechanics, carry on their trades in a work- 
shop attached to the house. Connected with this house 
is also a hall for social worship, a public refectory and 
dormitory, and with separate accommodations for the infirm 
and sick. The same is the case with the Sisters’ House. 
As they engage in needlework and other female avocations, 
manufactories for weaving are established. Each one re- 
ceives the whole of his earnings, and pays a moderate sum 
for board and lodging. It is left to the option of the individ- 
ual whether he will live in these Choir Houses. Nothing like 
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a community of goods exists. For a little while the settle- 
ment of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania formed an exception, and 
here it was soon given up. Each one follows his vocation on 
his own account, and is expected to take a voluntary share in 
defraying the necessary public expenses, No one is com- 
pelled to remain, and, if of good character, does not endanger 
his connection with the Church by a removal. The principle 
of association is used for religious ends. The ministers and 
other public officers live in familiar and confidential inter- 
course with the members of the settlements, and especial care 
is taken for the scientific and religious education of the chil- 
dren. Thus, without a community of goods in spirit, they live 
as members one of another. 

Next to Settlements come Town and City Congregations. 
These are established in towns or cities. They do not form 
a separate colony, but have a chapel, and perhaps a school- 
house. In many of these, boarding-schools have been estab- 
lished, open to all. Often they have been means of usefulness 
in quickening the young and awakening within them a relig- 
ious life. The business affairs, both of the congregation and 
_ settlement, are committed ‘to mercantile concerns called Dia- 
conies. 'These, in the early period of the Church, were very use- 
ful, but subsequently, in many instances, have not proved so. 

Again, what is termed a Society is a religious association 
in connection with the Moravian Church, the members of 
which attend the public ministry and sacraments of another 
church, but have private meetings among themselves for edi- 
fication, and, as far as circumstances permit, adopt the Breth- 
ren’s constitution. Thus small numbers band together and 
keep up their connection with the Moravian Church. The 
superintendence of these societies is committed to the elders 
of the nearest settlements, or to the Elders’ Conference of 
the Unity. 

Among the Moravians we see the best illustration which 
the Church affords of the communion of saints. Special 
care is taken of the poor. While they do not refuse to receive 
aid from public institutions for their relief, they are very care- 
ful to mitigate the hardships of poverty, as well as to aid the 
indigent. Visitors are appointed, both in their settlements 
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and congregations, to collect information and report to the — 
elders, who provide for the needy. Provision is made for the 
support of aged ministers; also for the support of their wid- 
ows, and the care and education of their children. Thus 
mutual good-will permeates all their intercourse, domestic 
economy, and religious organizations. 

The type of religion among the Moravians bears a strong 
likeness, both in spirit and outward form, to that of the primi- 
tive Church. The inspirations of piety are deep and con- 
stant. Their hearts are strongly moved by a love of the Sav- 
iour. Primarily, they aimed after the conversion of men, and 
were averse to polemical controversy. Both from their eccle- 
siastical organization and devoted zeal they were peculiarly 
fitted to become missionaries. From the varied settlements 
there went forth humble men to proclaim in the four quarters 
of the globe a Saviour’s dying love. On the frozen shores of 
Greenland, under the scorching sun of the tropics, among the 
savage tribes of North America, or in the cabins of the negro, 
these lowly disciples were found with prayer and Bible. The 
spirit by which the Moravian Brethren were influenced, and 
the methods they adopted in their missionary labors, let us 
into the secret of their power. Their missionary movements 
were on a wide scale. When we remember the little they 
possessed of wealth or learning, and then witness the magni- 
tude of their labors, we have a striking illustration of the 
power of zeal and singleness of purpose. From the beginning, 
the hearts of these loving disciples flowed forth with strong 
yearnings to bless the heathen with the light of the Gospel. 
The imagination of Zinzendorf, even while at the University, 
drew pictures of the condition of the benighted savage who 
had not heard the glorious message of redemption, and his 
affections were deeply stirred with desires for his conversion. 
The same spirit dwelt in the hearts of the Brethren. No 
sooner were a few settlements formed, than many of the 
preachers panted after a missionary life. They asked for no 
pay, but only a shelter for their heads, the sanction of the 
public functionaries, and the prayers of the Church. Accus- 
tomed to support themselves by the labor of their own hands, 
their necessary wants were very few. The story of their la- 
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bors is one of the most touching and inspiring chapters in the 
annals of missions. Nothing could daunt their heroic resolu- 
tion. What though disease swept them away in the climate 
of the West Indies! Were they not giving their lives to the 
Saviour’s cause? What though they were suspected by the 
white man, driven out at midnight, and guided in their flight 
by the light from their own blazing dwellings! Was nota 
greater despised and rejected of men? For eight years they 
labored in Greenland amid the severest privations, yet they 
maintained their faith in the ultimate success of their efforts. 
Misunderstood, jeered, brought to the verge of starvation and 
saved from death only by eating sea-weed and shell-fish, threat- 
ened with assault even in their own homes, often in their 
journeys buried in snow, driven from the shore and tossed 
among the rolling ice as it was shaken by the raging sea, — 
amid all these scenes they calmly gazed up to heaven, and 
above the frowning cloud, and beyond the piercing and pitiless 
storm, they saw the face of God, with its sweet and approving 
smile. The love of Calvary warmed their hearts, though they 
slept in snow or were stiffened with cold. There is something 
truly sublime in the calm persistency of these unpretending 
men. When all seemed to fail, and they were solicited to give 
up exertion, “ at the evening it shall be light” was their reply. 
In the darkest hour of discouragement their hope did not set 
in despair. God will use the simple to carry out his wise 
purposes. This was the controlling thought of their lives, and 
the very humility which led them to refer all things to a 
higher power, gave them an invincible courage and an uncon- 
querable strength. But to feel the full force of this, it will be 
necessary to glance a little more in detail at their missionary 
labors. As these cover so many points, a few of the most 
important will best serve as an illustration. 

Judged by the light of worldly prudence, the first attempts 
at the conversion of the Greenlanders seem little better than 
visionary. That a few men, unaccustomed to intellectual 
training, with little aptness for learning a new language, des- 
titute of wealth, and with slight experience, should venture into 
the land of savages unprovided to any great degree against 
the exposures of a severe frigid climate,—that men thus 
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equipped, or rather with such lack of equipments, should make 
any progress in the conversion of the heathen, — must, to the 
merchant at Copenhagen or the official at the Danish coutt, 
have indeed seemed hopeless. No wonder, then, that, wherever 
these pious preachers proposed the plan among the titled or 
wealthy, they should meet with discouragement. But the men 
who were filled with this idea, though meek and lowly, had a 
love which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things; endureth all things. 

While Count Zinzendorf was a witness of the splendors of 
the court, and the gay and brilliant festivities attending the 
coronation of Christian VI. at Copenhagen, he chanced to meet 
two Greenlanders who had been baptized by the venerable 
Egede. The labors of this holy man had not met with a show 
of success, and his mission was about being given up. With 
this aspect of affairs, the forlorn condition of the natives 
haunted the pious nobleman. What to him was the pageant- 
ry of the court or the noise of mirth! Were not the heathen 
perishing ? While thus amid the wealth and magnificence of 
royalty the titled Count was filled with schemes for the con- 
version of the Greenlanders, two young men at Herrnhut were 
at work preparing the ground for a burial-place. As they 
plied the spade, they unbosomed their thoughts in confidential 
confessions. Unknown to each other, the desire had arisen to 
go to Greenland as missionaries. ‘They proposed themselves 
for the service; but as there was a delay before the offer was 
accepted, one of them could not wait, and went to other fields 
of labor. ‘The other, Matthew Stach, his cousin, led on 
by the veteran Christian David, prepared for the work. On 
making application to the chamberlain of the king of Den- 
mark, he inquired how they would maintain themselves in 
that bleak and sterile country? “By our own hands and 
God’s blessing,” was the answer. An objection being raised 
that they would find no wood in that land for a house, “ Then,” 
replied they, “‘ we will dig in the earth, and lodge there.” The 
spirit thus manifested stirred the heart of the royal official, and 
he added, with the warmth of generous feeling, “ No, to that 
necessity you shall not be reduced; you shall take timber 
suited to your house.” And with a deed corresponding to the 
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word, he gave them at once fifty dollars, and so interested 
others that they were able to procure a few tools, a scanty 
supply of provisions, seeds, and household furniture. Still the 
provision for their journey at best did not extend beyond the 
barest necessities. ‘Thus equipped, and with the prayers of 
the brethren, they gave themselves to the mercy of the waves 
and the care of God. 

On their arrival, the scene which met their eyes was dreary 
enough. They immediately set themselves at work’ build- 
ing a shelter. The rain, wind, and cold were so severe that 
the earth froze upon their hands while digging. Nothing 
daunted, they finished their rough house. Then came fam- 
ine. At times they were on the verge of starvation. Soon 
the small-pox broke out among the natives, who accused 
the new-comers as the cause of this. For eight years they 
labored without any apparent results. The language was to 
be learned, the natives interested and taught. To add to 
their difficulties, they began wrong in striving to reach the 
heathen mind by teaching the existence and attributes of God, 
and their accountableness to him. ‘To these. instructions the 
natives listened, and then went away unaffected. They con- 
fronted the missionary with their own crude ideas, saying, “ If 
you will not believe us upon our word, you must not require 
us to believe what we cannot comprehend upon yours.” Little 
impression was made by this mode of instruction. Still the 
hearts of the missionaries did not fail. “ We commit our ways 
to the Lord,” they write in their journal; “ we know not what 
he intends to do with us, and as little do we comprehend 
what his secret hand is doing among the heathen. We can 
only observe that other trials await us; yet we believe that 
the issue will be truly prosperous, and that, when he has proved 
us thoroughly, and found us faithful, he will not fail to let us 
see his glory.” Still they kept their minds on the alert. By 
experience they learned that religion, presented through the 
imagination and emotions, arrested the attention of the Green- 
landers. The graphic narrative of the Saviour’s life in the 
Gospels, the story of the cross and of his dying love, in fact, 
the scenic, imaginative, and passionate in religion, most effec- 
tively led them to Christ. Abstract statements of doctrine 
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avail only when they address minds of reflection, if indeed 
they avail then. The masses—and this is emphatically true 
of the heathen — must be reached through the imagination and 
the heart. It is only in an advanced stage of intellectual cul- 
tivation that men are swayed by pure ideas. The philosopher 
thinks, the man feels and lives. Hence it was Christ as pic- 
tured in the Gospels, his lifein Judzea, and especially the pas- 
sionate representations of his death as an exhibition of amaz- 
ing love and an offering for man’s redemption, — it was this per- 
sonification of truth, dressing it up in flesh and blood, which 
touched the heathen. After years of unflagging toil the seed 
germinated and sprang up. Watered by the Brethren’s tears, 
and enriched by their prayers, it blossomed and bore fruit. 
Congregations were gathered, schools established, and churches 
formed. The spirit of brotherly love, the community of af- 
fection, if not of goods, began to spread, and now in Green- 
land and Labrador there are several missionary settlements 
scattering the seeds of Divine truth over that bleak and inhos- 
pitable land. Dr. Kane, when at Lichtenfels, dined in the 
house built in the days of Matthew Stach, and at New Herrn- 
hut, the mother colony, the missionaries live and worship in 
the house and church built by Christian David, and here the 
glorious Gospel is still proclaimed to the descendants of the 
first Christian congregations. A missionary, writing from this 
place last year, says: “ Heathenism among the Greenlanders in 
this part of the country has died out long since. The last 
heathens who were baptized here, which was in 1821, came 
from the vicinity of Friedrichstal, which station was begun in 
1824. Indeed, it is not improper to say that the whole of 
Greenland is a Christian land; for on the coast, from north 
to south, there are no heathens remaining.” This statement 
is to be understood of the natives of Greenland proper. In 
the new region, to which we do not yet know if we are to give 
the name of Greenland, Dr. Kane discovered a heathen tribe, 
somewhere between 78° and 79° north latitude, living in the 
grossest superstition, and entertaining the erudest notions of 
God. These number, however, in all only a hundred and fifty 
souls, and were unknown to the missionaries, as to the rest of 
the world, until after his explorations. But one fact all the 
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Brethren lament, and that is the demoralizing influence of the 
luxuries of civilized society; in fact, some of the missionaries 
fear lest the vices and new wants introduced by contact with 
civilization may undo the work of the Gospel, and prove the 
ruin of these Christian colonies. If so, what a sad comment 
on the heathenism which nestles at the heart, and is so ram- 
pant on the outskirts of what we sometimes call our Christian 
civilization! 

If we turn from the frozen coasts of Greenland to the scorch- 
ing sun of the West Indies, we shall witness more striking re- 
sults of Moravian missionary effort. The African by nature 
has religious susceptibilities to an unusual degree. He more 
readily, from disposition, accepts the passive virtues of the 
Gospel. Besides, he is strongly emotional, and rises to trans- 
ports. His feelings burn with a tropical intensity, and he is 
alive to every passionate appeal. Hence the type of religion 
peculiar to the Moravians is admirably adapted to his nature 
and condition. ‘The Greenlander, though not perhaps pre- 
eminently stupid, is more slow of mind. His blood does not 
course through his veins with so much swiftness, and his in- 
tellect does not so rapidly act. In all this the negro is a con- 
trast. He is easily roused, lively and excitable in his feelings, 
more imitative than inventive, more passionate than reflective, 
and more readily takes the impressions with which he is sur- 
rounded. We see all this verified in the Brethren’s mission 
in Jamaica. 

A brief notice of this has an additional interest, because it 
opens up before us Christianity in contact with slavery, and 
shows us how many features of this system modify even mis- 
sionary effort. In 1754, at the earnest request of a few pro- 
prietors, Zecharias Caries, 'homas Shallcross, and Gotlieb - 
Haberecht sailed for Jamaica. Most of the proprietors of the 
large estates were absentees, and committed the management 
of their plantations to attorneys and overseers. Rev. J. H. 
Buchner, who spent fifteen years on the island, and has written 
a work on “The Moravians in Jamaica,” tells us, that, at the 
time the mission began its labors, the slaves were little cared 
for. Obstacles were thrown in the way of the missionary. 
When he visited the sick-house the overseer followed, and re- 
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quired him to lecture those afflicted with diseases, on the sins 
of deception and idleness, and though doubtless the slaves 
often feigned sickness, still this course placed the missionary 
in the position of a police-officer. The missionaries were 
watched with jealousy, and sometimes treated with indignity. 
Even when the proprietors were informed of these things, and 
sent orders to their, agents to have the evil corrected, they 
were of little avail. The agents found ways to evade the 
command, and to prevent the absentees from knowing the 
real condition of things. The first Moravian mission was 
begun in the parish of St. Elizabeth, on the Bogue estate. 
The missionary house was placed close by the huts of the 
slaves, and to know the hinderances in their way we must pic- 
ture the life of the chattel. 


“Every morning, with the first dawn of day, the shell was blown to 
call the slaves to their work, and every one was expected to appear im- 
mediately and join his party; each gang of negroes walked off to the 
field under the direction of the driver, likewise a negro, armed with a long 
whip. The children from six to twelve years of age, under the eare 
of an elderly negress, likewise armed with a rod, formed another gang, 
and proceeded to clean the pasture, or any other work suited to their 
strength. These negro drivers were steeled against pity and compas- 
sion, being generally as much brutalized as man could be. The gangs 
went to work and toiled all day in the sun, their only covering being a 
cloth tied round the loins. In digging cane-holes they were expected 
to keep the line, and any one not keeping it with the rest felt the 
driver’s whip. There was no remission of work, except in the middle 
of the day to take their meals. Late in the evening, after the setting 
of the sun, they returned weak and faint, and, not unfrequently, were 
forced, for hours together, to continue their labor by the light of the 
moon. And then, their work having been examined by the overseer, 
those with whom he was dissatisfied, whether man or woman, were or- 
dered to be flogged. ‘They were laid on the ground, and before the 
whip had descended the third time were covered with blood. I am 
informed by a missionary who resided in this locality, that not an 
evening passed without his hearing the crack of the whip and the shrieks 
of the victim. Aged and weak persons would frequently run in despair 
to the missionary’s house, fall upon their knees before him, and, with 
uplifted hands, beg him to have pity and intercede for them. But what 
could he do? He was as much despised as the slaves. He could write 
a line to the overseer, begging him to have mercy; and sometimes, but 
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not frequently, his intercession prevailed to save the poor creature. Day 
after day the same toil, the same scenes, continued, until Sunday, when 
the slaves went to market to bring home a supply for the week, or to 
their provision-grounds, to labor for their own support.” — pp. 25, 26. 


Thus wearied with toil, the negroes were in no condition to 
hear the Gospel. ‘Two hours in the week were allowed the 
slaves to attend the ministrations of the word. The mission- 
ary used this fraction of time to the best advantage, and made 
the best amends in his power for this state of things. At 
night, when the slaves returned from their work, he would go 
through their houses, sit down at the fire while they cooked, 
and thus mingle together conversation and instruction. All 
their preaching was crowded into the afternoon of Sunday. 
But this devotion was not lost on these wronged and enslaved 
people. ‘They could not fail being touched by the pity and 
love of the missionary. In their misery and degradation they 
listened as the pious Brethren often with tears in their eyes 
portrayed the Saviour’s dying love. “ What!” said these ig- 
norant negroes, “did Christ live, labor, and die for such as we, 
for the slave in his cabin, for him who is treated like cattle?” 
‘Have I a soul to be saved?” “Yes,” replied these godly 
men, “Christ lived and died for you.” No wonder, then, the 
ignorant slave welcomed the truth with the feeling of trans- 
port; no wonder that in the excitement of his devotion he rose 
to ecstasy, and that before the second year the catechumens 
were numbered by the hundred. ‘Till this period the negroes 
were unacquainted with Christianity, and were attached to 
their Fetish worship. They believed in sorcery, or, as it was 
called, Obeah. The adepts in this frequently obtained great 
power over the superstitious and credulous. The mode of 
proceeding was to bury, at the gate or in the residence of the- 
person who was to be dealt with, a box or cloth, containing 
earth from a grave, feathers of a fowl, and other articles, which 
in their belief would produce sickness and death, or an entire 
change of mind; “an indescribable fear came over them when 
they believed themselves under the influence of supernatural 
powers. I have myself known persons who, under this fear, 
sickened and died, and some who even committed suicide.” * 


* Buchner, p. 139. 
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The Myalmen pretended to possess still greater powers. 
They could not only overcome Obeahism, but were sent to 
purge the world of wickedness. They claimed an immediate 
intercourse with God and divine revelations, and could procure 
rest for the wandering spirits. These superstitions had so 
deep a hold of the negro mind, that the missionaries found it 
extremely difficult to eradicate them. At times they would 
break out anew, and for a brief period gain an ascendency. 
As the conviction of the Africans is intense rather than per- 
manent, they are borne along by the impulse which for the mo- 
ment controls them. As late as 1842 there was a revival of 
heathenism, but with a few exceptions it did not seduce the 
converts. After the excitement passed away, the Brethren 
were more careful to guard their minds against these delusions. 

We have said the overseers were at first jealous of the 
missionaries. They feared they might excite the slaves to 
insurrection. But after the mission was established and the 
influence of Christianity bore fruits, they were obliged to con- 
fess that they had been wrong in their first judgment. It is 
true, in the rebellion of 1832, which spread consternation on 
every side, the missionaries were in some instances charged 
with aiding this movement, and in one case imprisoned and 
threatened with death. But as reflection came, and the fact 
was established that very few if any of the converts were 
among the disaffected, the tide of opinion set in favor of the 
Moravian Church. Thus encouraged, the Brethren enlarged 
the sphere of their labors. They taught and expounded the 
Scriptures, and gathered children into schools. As soon as 
they began to enforce the commandments and precepts of 
Christ, they came in conflict with the “ peculiar institution.” 
During the early period of the mission, marriages among slaves 
_ were illegal, and polygamy was practised. What could they 
do? ‘To obviate the difficulty, the members of the congrega- 
tion who wished to be married were formally joined together, 
and, though this was not recognized by the laws, it was con- 
sidered as binding in the Church. If husband and wife 
proved unfaithful, they were excluded from the congregation. 
In 1835 the marriages of slaves, solemnized by ministers, were 
declared to be legal, and the Brethren then called on all in 
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their connection who had been privately united to have their 
marriages formally legalized. And here we must add, that, 
in the early period of the mission in Jamaica, the Brethren 
owned slaves. But this did not continue, and they now look 
back upon that act with shame and contrition. One fact in 
connection with this is significant. The estate on which the 
slaves labored, in number not exceeding forty, was the mis- 
sion at Old Carmel. These slaves refused to attend the min- 
istry of their masters. ‘The diaries of that period contain this 
record : “ We have ventured, in the name of the Lord, to com- 
mand our negroes to attend the meetings; for a period of 
four years not more than four or five would attend, and we 
think we have a right to command them to come in.” ‘The 
antagonism between slavery and Christianity was not long 
in making itself known to these sincere men; so the mission 
at Old Carmel was broken up, the place sold, and the slaves 
liberated, and thus the Brethren’s Church cleared itself of this 
legalized sin. 

In 1853 there were thirteen stations in Jamaica, with con- 
gregations numbering over twelve thousand. The mission- 
aries, besides preaching the Gospel, give their attention to the 
education of the young. From 18386 to 1843 thirteen school- 
houses were built. ‘These have been crowded with the chil- 
dren of the free colored people. The greatest difficulty con- 
nected with this branch of effort has been to obtain properly 
qualified teachers. In some cases young women who. have 
been educated in the Female Refuge School have been em- 
ployed. But still the lack of teachers was so great that a 
Normal School for the training of this class has been estab- 
lished. In 1858 this institution was opened, with twenty-four 
scholars, and is one of the noble fruits of the Brethren’s ~ 
Mission. ' 

The various stations on this island are owned by the Mora- 
vian Church. They consist generally of a chapel, the minis- 
ter’s house, the school-house, and several out-houses, with from 
thirty to sixty acres of land. All the stock and furniture is the 
property of the Mission. Around these stations the members 
of the congregation live scattered within a circle of ten miles’ 
diameter. The services on the Sabbath day are attended by 
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from seven hundred to a thousand hearers. During the week 
the missionary preaches twice at out-stations, examines schools, 
and performs the various duties involved in his pastoral charge. 
As the Moravians include females among their laborers, the 
missionary’s wife ministers to her own sex. Every member 
of the congregation must be individually known by the min- 
ister, and he is brought into personal relations to his flock. 
The wife is his helper in taking the females under her charge. 
Besides these specific duties, there are a multitude of others 
incident to his position, all of which make his life one of 
arduous and incessant toil. But at this he rejoices, if thereby 
Christ is received and the Gospel finds new converts. 

In estimating the results of the Mission in Jamaica, we pre- 
fer to let the missionaries speak for themselves. 


“Tf we compare Jamaica as it is at present (1854) with what it was 
only twenty-five years ago, the change which the Gospel has wrought 
is truly astonishing. It is not merely a political reformation. At that 
time darkness covered the land; the number of those who inquired 
after the Lord and desired the knowledge of God was indeed very 
small; the people lived without God in the world, his commandments 
were unknown, or wholly disregarded ; the Sabbath was no day of rest 
or worship; and as to all social relations, the mass of the people lived 
as the beast of the field. How different is it now! Every Sabbath 
day witnesses crowds assembled in the house of God, decently, orderly, 
and devoutly offering up hymns of praise and prayer, and listening to 
lessons from God’s holy word; while the children are under the in- 
struction of faithful teachers. Now, when we go through the land, we 
find but few who in the face of day dare set at naught the command- 
ments of God. Concubinage, which was then the sin and curse of the 
country, though still persisted in by some of the negroes, and not a few 
of the whites, is an exception, and is looked upon with scorn and con- 
tempt; the social relations being well ordered and respected. Still 
more surprising is the change which has taken place with regard to the 
intellect and character of the people. The low, stupid, and cunning 
slave has become a man, feeling the responsibility he is under as a sub- 
ject and a Christian; his outward deportment and actions bear testi- 
mony to his altered position. Jamaica has become a Christian coun- 
try; supplied with the means of grace, the Gospel has exercised its 
civilizing and elevating power, and will, it is hoped, continue to do so. 
All this we may safely assert has been accomplished, though we do not 
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deny that there are still many in a very degraded and ignorant state, 
and that even profligacy and crime are, in some parts, in the ascen- 
dant.” — pp. 164, 165. 


There are various other missions of the Moravians, equally 
deserving of notice; but we have preferred to give a detailed 
account of two, instead of a general sketch of all, because in 
this way we can better get an insight into the peculiarities of 
the Brethren’s Church. They have stations in all parts of the 
world, 70 in number, with which are connected 300 mission- 
aries, and congregations amounting to more than 70,000. As 
far as possible, these stations are self-supporting. It is sur- 
prising to see how much the Moravians accomplish with so 
little actual outlay of money. This in part is owing to their 
frugality and industry. The wants of the missionary are very 
few and simple.- He usually works with his own hands. He 
ploughs and plants. Ther, too, as provision is made for him 
in old age, as well as for his widow and the education of his 
children, he has no need to provide beyond his immediate 
necessities. Living, too, in a community with mutual affec- 
tion and common interests, he and the members of his congre- 
gation assist each other. Beyond all this, he engages in his 
labors with a self-sacrificing spirit, and gives himself wholly 
up, with great singleness of purpose, to the service of Christ. 
In fact, the idea of consecration upon the altar of God is one 
of the most fundamental in the Moravian faith. To this is 
joined the sentiment of a religious community bound together 
by fraternal fellowship. It is what its name imports, a holy 
brotherhood, and the annals of the Church afford no nobler 
example nor more beautiful illustration than this of the com- 
mand of Christ, —‘‘ Love one another.” 

But the hand of time has touched the United Brethren. 
There are forces outside of the Church that are constantly 
acting to modify its opinions. Hence, in the expansion of 
their ecclesiastical organizations, a change in the constitution 
of the Church became necessary. ‘The American branch for 
several years desired a provisional self-government. By this 
they did not wish a separate organization, but only more power 
independent of the General Synod to regulate their ecclesias- 
tical affairs. . Such was the action of the Provincial Synod in 
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1855, that the Brethren in England and Germany feared a 
schism. A warm discussion had arisen in reference to a 
change in the constitution. But although the Moravians have 
often differed, they have always found it exceedingly difficult 
to quarrel. In the original controversy, if it deserves that 
name, when the Renewed Brethren decided to organize anew 
on the basis of the ancient Church, all was calm and peaceful 
after a decision had been made. So is it now. Last year, 
in obedience to the necessities to which altered circumstances 
gave rise, the General Synod agreed to an essential change in 
the constitution of the Church. Additional power was thus 
vested in the Provincial Synods, and the American Provinces 
were allowed a larger representation in the General Synod. 
This was one of those cases in which, by the changes of popula- 
tion, the distribution of power should also change. In almost 
all such instances, whether in the church or the state, an ad- 
justment of this nature is not made without a fierce and bitter 
struggle. ‘Those holding power are always reluctant to yield 
it up, and it is a noble tribute to the piety and wisdom of the 
Moravians, that with them this change has been wrought with- 
out jar or discord. (Guided by a fraternal spirit, they have ef- 
fected one of the most difficult things, —the modification of 
an ecclesiastical organization, so as to take power out of old 
hands and put it into new. The result has been highly bene- 
ficial. It prevented a schism which would have been detri- 
mental to the Brethren’s Church, and in taking away all oc- 
casion for complaint, by throwing the control of the American 
churches into the hands of their own Provincial Synods, all re- 
sponsibility rested upon them. Hence, as a practical result, 
there is more life in the American branch of the Moravian 
Church. They are giving renewed attention to home mis- 
sions. ‘The church at Bethlehem supports four, other churches 
one each. In this way they are at work in New York and 
Philadelphia, and in all the new States. In fact, in Great 
Britain and Germany attention is now being given by the 
Brethren to the heathen at our own doors. 

But the moment they begin an enlargement of their labors, 
either in home missions or church extension, the familiar cry 
comes up of lack of men for the work. ‘To obviate this, they 
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have taken the initiatory step in the formation of a college, 
by the establishment of “ The College and Theological Sem- 
inary” at Bethlehem. They have other schools designed as 
nurseries of the Church, and also have a Missionary Associa- 
tion very like in organization to the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. This in a few years has furnished about twenty 
ministers. During the last year appeals have been made, and 
a more effective organization completed, by the appointment 
of a special board ; and a new spirit has been roused in the 
cause of home missions. 


“ What is to be done,” asks The Moravian, “to secure the proper 
men? Qur own churches cannot supply the requisite number, our 
brethren in Europe say they have few or none to spare. Shall, then, 
the progress of the work cease? Shall we be satisfied with what has 
been accomplished, and make no further efforts to send the Gospel to 
destitute parts of the land? God forbid! The Church must do the 
work which it has found to do, with its might ; and we hope to see the 
missionaries increasing until they become ‘two bands,’ and the number 
of preaching places and churches until there remaineth no more land 
to be possessed...... In our humble estimation, there is but one way 
of getting out of this dilemma, and we hope the Church will learn to 
know and to go this way. It may be defined in these words: The 
Moravian Church must train tts own home missionaries.” 


Thus on all sides there is vitality still among these lowly 
and devoted Christians. ‘The spirit which nerved Christian 
David, and the other fathers of the faith, has not not died out. 
In the altered condition of the world it may take new forms ; 


yet it lives, and is animating the Brethren to renewed efforts . 


and a holier consecration. 

If we were asked what positive contributions the Moravians 
have made to Christendom, the reply would be, they have illus- 
trated, on a limited scale, the Christian spirit as organized in a 


religious community. The special peculiarities of their social 


and ecclesiastical institutions may not be adapted to all states 
of society and the ever-shifting phases of civilization, but the 
spirit which gave them vitality is as permanent as Christian- 
ity. Among them is illustrated the best fulfilment the world 


, has yet seen of the Saviour’s prayer, “ Thy kingdom come, 
- thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Among the 
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varied attempts at communism, from monasticism to the last 
effort of the Phalanstery, this in all its features comes nearest 
to realizing the true idea of the City of God. But as all 
ecclesiasticism — that is, the organization of Christianity in 
institutions — must grow out of the faith of believers, and as 
this always takes its form from the traditions, extent of cul- 
ture, mental habits, degree of moral attainment, and civil in- 
stitutions which prevail, a church organization which springs 
up out of the vital conviction of the mind will always to a 
great degree be affected by these varied influences. The 
Roman Catholic priest of Boston or Chicago lives in more 
of the real life of his time than his brother at Rome or Vienna. 
So his Church, though retaining its old forms, must in these 
American latitudes have a quicker sympathy with the real, 
throbbing American heart. If this be true of the oldest, most 
compact, and enduring ecclesiastical organization, the real 
Church — that ecclesiasticism which shall spring up out of 
the vital convictions, and be a genuine product of the religious 
life — must have all the features of mind and society which go 
to form the real elements of civilization. Hence, to advocate 
the establishment of a church upon the outward form of that 
of the United Brethren’s, would be as unwise as it certainly 
would be futile. But as Christianity gains a lodgement in 
the minds and hearts of men, they must in all their institu- 
tions, whatever their outward form, be pervaded by the beau- 
tiful spirit of the Moravians. ‘This has the very aroma of 
Christ. 

Because this is so, the contributions which the Moravian 
poets have made to the literature of the Church have been 
welcomed by every Protestant communion, and perhaps we 
may say by every Christian communion, with such enthusi- 
asm. We have given some little idea of the range of its or- 
ganized missions, — which have achieved so much with such 
limited means. But it is impossible to give any idea of the 
power with which the hymns of the Moravian poets have 
soothed, encouraged, and strengthened Christian hearts, the 
world over. 

This influence outside its own body is to be remembered, 
when we remark, that the Moravian organization, like all 
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other movements in the Church, takes up a limited class of 
minds. We are far from disparaging the serene and holy 
piety it has produced, when we say it is the religion of the 
cottage. It is pre-eminently adapted for humble life, but fails 
to reach the college or the exchange. ‘The minds who write 
history, make contributions to philosophy, mould the thought of 
the age, and enact laws,—the hands which build cities, make 
railroads, and unite the continents by the electric wires, — need 
a faith which has a deeper hold on the intellect. Moravian- 
ism gives rise to the sweet and beautiful graces of the Chris- 
tian character. It is eminently successful to carry the light 
of religion to the darkened mind of the heathen and the slave. 
In the sphere of missionary labor it can point to signal 
trophies of faith ; but never feeling the twinge of doubt by,the 
force of an awakened intellect, it is not troubled with, and is 
wholly unfitted to cope with, the deepest struggles of the age 
after a more positive and rational faith. Ever distrustful. of 
knowledge which does not roll forward in the worn ruts of 
thought, it is not even aware of the real conflicts of faith with 
the higher and deeper phases of life. Hence, it makes no con- 
tributions on the side of truth, but glows with radiant beauty, 
the light of glowing and devoted love. It is rich in the holi- 
est sentiments and practical illustrations of disinterested piety. 
If it does not assist us in solving the deeper problems of faith, 
it teaches us to love one another, and to strive to build up a 
society on the basis of religious fellowship. The world greatly 
needs the sweet and holy tones of fraternity. Torn and agitated 
by the intense fret and personal rivalries of trade and politics ; 
through the varied forces of our rough and vigorous life de- 
veloping into a hard, sharp, and cold rationalism ; deeply affect- 
ed by a negative criticism in literature and theology, — there 
is need of some warm and kindling influences. In a time like 
ours, when sects are breaking into fragments, and each phase 
of reform must have its narrow platform and intense bigotry, 
so as not to tolerate a shade of departure from its own outlook 
upon evil, — in such a period it is refreshing to study an organ- 
ization which combines so much that is good and true. We 
are in no croaking mood. The age is not barren of good. 
God has not wholly emptied himself into the past. All now 
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is not going to wreck and ruin. Out of all this conflict there 
will come a higher social life and a more living gospel. The 
beatitudes are yet to be more faithfully lived. The present 
struggles in the Church and world are but birth-throes. Still, 
in a wise outlook upon society, there is no good unmixed with 
evil. Hence, in the present features of the age there are dan- 
gers to be shunned. One of the perils incident to the liberal 
phase of modern thought and reform is its intense and exces- 
sive individualism. With personal competitions in trade, and 
fierce antagonisms in the intellectual and moral struggles, we 
may lose much through anarchy. In the reaction against as- 
sociations, we must remember man is not an isolated being. 
He is social as well as individual. If wicked institutions 
blight and curse, so do those which are good bless and enno- 
ble. In either case they are a power. And as ideas act most 
efficiently through them, let us Jearn to organize our ideas, that 
is, strive to form institutions on their basis. 

The iconoclast, it is true, is needed in the world. Some- 
times a great wrong is so old, and so overgrown with a sacred 
reverence, that even good men sustain and defend it. Thus 
it becomes entwined with hallowed associations, and naught 
but the strong destructive arm will lay bare its rottenness and 
batter it into fragments. But this is only a negative work. 
If this is all, the scattered seeds of the old plant may spring 
up with a tenfold luxuriant growth of evil. A nobler work 
is to construct. Alas for humanity and progress, if we all 
become iconoclasts! Yet the severest radical must admit that 
this is our danger. There is no lack of criticism and denial. 
These have their uses; but, if not followed by a more genial 
and positive faith, will spread blight and death. Far better 
than always to criticise and find fault, is it to approve and 
create. The past is not an entire failure. Out of its germi- 
nating seeds there will spring a new order and a larger 
growth. The lesson, then, the Moravian Church has for the 
liberai Christian is the value of organized action, and the 
power of institutions constructed upon positive ideas and 
vital sentiments. It emphatically teaches the worth of a 
church organization. As man cannot carry out the idea of 
freedom without civil institutions, so religion, to have an abid- 
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ing home and a controlling power, must be embodied in an 
ecclesiasticism. We may theorize, but God makes history, 
and his Holy Spirit, operating through men, gives rise to faiths 
which have stamped the world with organizations that have 
survived for centuries. Thus have we an organized Christen- 
dom. Among these, for moral beauty and spiritual devotion © 
and lofty self-sacrifice, stands out in distinct and beautiful 
outline the Renewed Church of the Moravian Brethren. 
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1. Judgment and Mercy for Afflicted Souls ; or Meditations, Soliloquies, 
and Prayers. By Francis Quarters. A new Edition, with a 
Biographical and Critical Introduction, by REGINALD WOLFE, Esq. 
London. 1807. 

2. Enchiridion; containing Institutions, — Divine, Contemplative, 
Practical, Ethical, Economical, Political. By Francis QuaRLEs. 
London. 1658. 

3. Emblems, Divine and Moral. By Francis QuarLeEs. Chiswick. 

1825. 















We deem it not irreverent to claim for Quarles the name 
and character of a Sacrep Porr, and to place him among 
| those who have added to the opulence of English literature 
many beautiful productions of genuine poetry, and honored 
| the Christian religion by their endeavors to render it subservi- 
| 









ent to the salvation and happiness of mankind. His name 
and his works have been treated with unmerited and unac- 
countable neglect; we find no allusion to either in the Lives 
and Works of the British Poets by Johnson, Aikin, Chal- 
mers, or Southey. We shall not attempt to account for this 
cold exclusiveness, still less to offer an apology for what ap- 
pears to be contemptuous disregard. Our purpose is to call 
the attention of our readers to the life and character of a man 
of pure mind and a generous heart, a sincere and passionate 
Christian; and to set before them some of the evidences, fur- 
nished in his works, of his more than ordinary genius and 
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undoubted piety. The peculiarities of his style subjected him 
to the sneers of critics, and his religious principles exposed him 
to the derision of scoffers. He suffered cruel indignity from 
some of his contemporaries; but, like his great Exemplar, he 
forgave his calumniators, and prayed for those who had plot- 
ted his disgrace andruin. Everywhere his writings are mani- 
festations of perfect good-will to man, and of intense long- 
ing for spiritual communion with his Redeemer and his God. 
“A Short Relation of the Life and Death of Mr. Francis 
Quarles, by his Sorrowful Widow,” was prefixed to an edition 
of his “ Meditations, Soliloquies, and Prayers,” published by 
his friends, a year or two after his death. It is a modest and 
touching memorial of pure affection and respect; and as it 
contains nearly all that we are able to collect concerning his 
life, we present it to the readers of the Examiner, slightly 
abridged. We have altered the orthography to correspond 
with modern usage, but the simple and appropriate language 
of the widow is scrupulously retained. 


“Though it be inconsistent with the duty of a wife to be injurious, 
in any respect, to her husband, yet, in this, my bold undertaking, I fear 
I shall be so in mine; which I doubt not but he would have forgiven 
if he had been living, as proceeding from love; and I hope his friends 
will pardon (now he is dead), as being the last duty I can perform to so 
loving a husband. 

“ He was a gentleman both by birth and desert ; descended from an 
ancient family, and yet (which is rare in these last and worst times) he 
was an ornament to his ancestors. [He was born in the spring of 
1592.] His father was James Quarles, of Rumford, Esquire, Clerk 
of the Green Cloth, and Purveyor of the Navy to Queen Elizabeth. 
His education was suitable to his birth; first at school in the country, 
where, his schoolfellows will say, he surpassed all his equals; after- 
wards at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where how he profited I am not 
able to judge, but am fully assured by men of much learning and judg- 
ment, that his works in very many places do sufficiently testify more 
than ordinary fruits of his University studies. Last of all, he was 
transplanted from thence to. Lincoln’s Inn, where, for some years, he 
studied the laws of England; not so much out of desire to benefit him- 
self thereby, as his friends and neighbors, but (showing therein his 
continual inclination to peace) to compose suits and differences amongst 
them. 
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“ After he came to maturity, he was not desirous to put himself into 
the world, otherwise he might have had greater preferment than he 
had. He was neither so unfit for court preferment, nor so ill-beloved 
there, but that he might have raised his fortunes thereby, if he had had 
any inclination that way. But his mind was chiefly set upon his devo- 
tion and study ; yet not altogether so much but that he faithfully dis- 
charged the place of Cupbearer to the Queen of Bohemia, and the 
office of Secretary to the reverend and learned Lord Primate of Ire- 
land, that now is, and of Chronologer to the famous city of London ; 
which place he held to his death, and would have given that city (and 
the world) a testimony that he was their faithful servant therein, if it 
had pleased God to bless him with life to perfect what he had begun. 
He was the husband of one wife, by whom he was the father of eigh- 
teen children, and how faithful and loving a husband and father he was, 
the joint tears of his widow and fatherless children will better express 
than my pen is able to do. 

“In all his duties to God and man he was conscionable and orderly. 
He preferred God and religion to the first place in his thoughts, his 
king and country to the second, his family and studies he reserved to 
the last. ..... For his religion, he was a true son of the Church of 
England, an even Protestant, not in the least degree biased to the name 
of superstition or that of schism, though both these factions were 
ready to cry him down for his inclination to the contrary. His love to 
his king and country in these late unhappy times of distraction was 
manifest, in that he used his pen and poured out his continual prayers 
and tears to quench this miserable fire of dissension, while too many 
others added daily fuel unto it. And when he was at home, his exhor- 
tations to us to continue in virtue and godly life were so pious and fre- 
quent; his admonitions so grave and piercing; his reprehensions so 
mild and gentle; and (above all) his own example in every religious 
and moral duty so constant and manifest, that his equal may be desired, 
but can hardly be met withal. Neither was his example of a godly 
life contained only within his own family...... For he was_ not 
addicted to any notorious vice whatsoever... ... Though it be too 
frequent a fault (as we see by experience) in gentlemen, whose dispo- 
sitions incline them to the study of poetry, to be loose and debauched 
in their lives and conversations, yet it was very far from him. Their 
delight could not be greater in the tavern, than his was in his study ; 
to which he devoted himself late and early, usually by three o’clock in 
the morning. The fruits thereof are best tasted by those who have 
most perused his works, and therefore I shall be silent in that particu- 
lar;... .. seeing that neither the judgment of my sex can be thought 
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competent, nor (if it were) would the nearness of my relation to him 
suffer me to praise that, at commendations whereof from others I have 
often blushed. 

“T shall therefore rather desire leave to speak a word or two concern- 
ing the blessed end of my dear husband, which was every way answer- 
able to his godly life; or rather (indeed) surpassed it..... - His pa- 
tience was wonderful, insomuch as he would confess no pain, even when 
all his friends perceived his disease to be mortal, but still rendered 
thanks to God for his especial love..... - He expressed great sorrow 
for his sins; and when it was told him that his friends conceived he did 
thereby much harm himself, he answered, They were not his friends that 
would not give him leave to be penitent..... . His exhortations to his 
friends were most divine...... His charity was extraordinary in 
freely forgiving his greatest enemies, even those who were the cause of 
his sickness, and, by consequence, of his death. For whereas a petition, 
full of unjust aspersions, was preferred against him by eight men °‘ 
(whereas he knew not any two, nor they him, save only by sight), the 
first news of it struck him so to the heart, that he never recovered from 
it, but said plainly it would be his death. When his friends told him 
that the chief promoter [of this petition] was called to account for it, 
and would go near to be punished, his answer was, God forbid; I 
seek not revenge ; I freely forgive him and the rest ; only I desire to be vin- 
dicated from their unjust aspersions ; especially that (that for aught they 
know I may be a Papist) whereas I never spake word to any of them in 
my life...... These were the most remarkable passages in him dur- 
ing his sickness. ..... A friend of his exhorting him to apply him- 
self to finish his course here and prepare himself for the world to come, 
he spake in Latin to this effect (as I am told):* O sweet Saviour of 
the world, let thy last words upon the cross be my last words in the world: 
Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my spirit; and what I cannot utter 
with my mouth, accept from my heart and soul. Which words being 
uttered distinctly, to the understanding of his friend, he fell into his 
former contemplations and prayers ; and so quietly gave up his soul to 
God, the eighth day of September, 1644, after he had lived two and 
fifty years, and lieth buried in the parish church of St. Leonard’s in 
Foster Lane. 

“Thus departed that blessed soul, whose loss I have great reason to 
bewail. But my particular comfort is in his dying words, that God will 
be a husband to the widow. And that which may comfort others as well 








* © dulcis Salvator mundi, sint tua ultima verba in cruce mea ultima verba in 
luce: “In manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum meum. Et que ore meo fore 
non possint, ab animo et corde sint a te accepta.” 


3* 
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as me, is (what a reverend divine wrote to a friend concerning his 
death), that owr loss is gain to him, who could not live in a worse age, 
nor die in a better time 

“URSULA QUARLES.” 

There is but little that can be added to illustrate this biog- 
raphy of Quarles. In all the notices of his life that we have | 
seen, there is a singular deficiency of dates; nor are the pecu- 
liar duties of the several appointments which he received 
stated with distinctness, but all is left to conjecture. It is 
also remarkable, that the “ unjust aspersions ” contained in the 
“ petition preferred against him by eight men,” have not been 
detailed by the writers who have alluded to that matter. One 
has said that “his sufferings both in mind and body, during 
the civil wars, were considerable.” Another tells us, “ he was 
‘ plundered of his books and some rare manuscripts, which he 
intended for the press.” ‘There is an unexplained obscurity 
connected with these statements, which outruns conjecture. 
He was too loyal to arouse the suspicion of the king’s most 
royal adherents ; and he was too pious a Calvinist to excite 
distrust in the mind of the most rigid Puritan. It would seem 
that his life, in all its phases, was too blameless to provoke 
resentment, his temper too meek and gentle to move malevo- 
lence. We find nothing on record to discredit the unpretend- 
ing “ Relation” of the affectionate widow, — the truth and 
honesty of which are undisputed, and the artless tenderness 
and simplicity of which cannot fail to awaken universal sym- 
pathy and respect. 

The style of Quarles’s writings, both in prose and poetry, 
is quaint and piercing, — sometimes rough and uncouth and 
feeble, but oftener strong, artistic, and elegant. His uncouth- 
ness is amusing, and his quaintness delightful. Some have 
thought that his excessive love of antithesis, which he dis- 
plays on almost every page, “ produces an artificial effect, that 
should never arise from perusing the effusions of the heart.” 
Mr. Wolfe, in his Introduction to the Meditations, Soliloquies, 


and Prayers, says : — 


“The periods of Quarles are sometimes balanced with a nicety and 
precision, which Johnson might not have disdained to adopt, and his 
images of virtue and vice are so happily conceived and forcibly ex- 
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pressed, that we immediately turn with rapture towards the former, and 
with disgust from the latter. Perhaps there is no other writer before 
Milton, who may be more justly called a ‘ warbler of poetic prose.’..... 
It may be difficult to discover, in the whole compass of English lit- 
erature, the characteristics of vice or of weakness more forcibly dis- 
played, or the consolations of religion more efficaciously administered.” 


A few years ago, a work was published in England enti- 
tled “ Lives of the English Sacred Poets,” by R. A. Willmot, 
of Trinity College, which contains a discriminating review of 
Quarles’s Works. Mr. Willmot says: — 


“No man had a correcter notion of the beauty of style, or presented 
a more striking exception to his own rule. ‘ Clothe not thy language, 
he says, ‘either with obscurity or affectation; in the one thou discov- 
erest too much darkness, in the other too much lightness. -He that 
speaks to the understanding is the best interpreter.’ It would have 
been good for his fame if he had practised what he thought 
eccentricity was the ruin of his genius He was sublime and 
vulgar at the impulse of the moment. As a writer of prose, he 
deserves very high applause. Without the copious richnes of Taylor, 
or the mystical eloquence of Brown, or the poignant terseness of South, 
he possesses sufficient force and sweetness to entitle him to be named 
with the masters of our language.” 


We shall be disappointed if, in the extracts we are about 
to offer to the reader, there should not be found a justification 
of these discriminating and humane criticisms. Our selections 
are made almost at random, and may not be the best speci- 
mens. They are the effusions of a devout and pious mind, — 
the overflowings of a poetical imagination, — abounding in 
original imagery ; noble thoughts and elevated sentiments clad 
in fit and congruous expressions ; and singularly happy com- 
binations of words and metaphors. The compounded epithets, 
of which there is a liberal use, often supersede the necessity 
of circumlocution, and give us a distinct idea which might 
otherwise require a multiplicity of words to define; such as 
“ orief-engendering joys,” “ crown-distempered fools,” “ leaden- 
hearted cowards,” “palsy-smitten spirit,” “ marrow-melting 
fires,’ &c. No words can better express the fear and prospect 
of shipwreck than the line, “O shall my rock-bethreatened 
soul be drowned!” and there is a volume of poetry in the 
following : — “ O what a crocodilian world is this! ” 
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Respecting the charge of vulgarity, which has been pre- 
ferred against Quarles, look at his excuse, in a note to the 
reader of his “ History of Sampson, — “ wherein,” he says, “ if 
thy extreme severity check at anything which thou conceivest 
may not stand with the majesty of this sacred subject, know 
that my intention was not to offend my brother. The wisest 
of kings, inspired by the King of wisdom, thought it no detrac- 
tion from the gravity of his holy Proverbs, to describe a harlot 
like a harlot...... If my descriptions in the like kind offend, 
I make no question but the validity of my warrant will give a 
reasonable satisfaction. He that lifts not his feet high enough 
may easily stumble...... Foul hands will muddle the clear- 
est waters, and base minds will corrupt the purest text. I 
write to bees, and not to spiders; they will suck pleasing 
honey from such flowers; those may burst with their own 
poison ; but you, whose well-seasoned hearts are not distem- 
pered with either of these extremities, but have the better rel- 
ish of a sacred understanding, draw near and read.” 

The work first mentioned at the head of this article is, we 
apprehend, but little known, but its want of popularity is no 
proof that it is not of sufficient value to entitle it to a place in 
the library of the moralist and the saint. It is properly a 
monodrame, and the characters introduced are strictly dramat- 
ic, — each performing his own part, each presenting his own 
individual character, in meditation, soliloquy, and prayer. It 
is divided into two parts. In the first part, various immoral 
and notoriously vicious characters are introduced, indulging 
themselves in arrogant commendations of their wickedness 
and depravity, and in plausible apologies for their peculiar 
habits and pursuits, till they are arrested by the recollection of 
some denunciatory passages of Scripture, which produce con- 
viction and repentance. Then follows a soliloquy on the 
terrific consequences of their sins, and then a prayer for par- 
don. It would be difficult to find in all the dehortatory writ- 
ings of moralists and reformers, or the enthusiastic exhorta- 
tions of the creators and promoters of “revivals,” more 
repulsive delineations of the vices which corrupt the minds and 
imperil the souls of men, than Quarles’s imaginary personages 
put forth in extenuation of their respective vices. Thus the 
Drunkard, in his “ Jubilee,” exclaims : — 
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“ Let dry-brained zealots spend their idle breaths ; my eups shall be 
my cordials to restore my care-befeebled heart to the true temper of a 
well-complexioned mirth. My solid brains are potent, and can bear 
enough, without the least offence to my distempered senses, or inter- 
ruption of my boon companions. My tongue can, in the very zenith 
of my cups, deliver the expressions of my composed thoughts with 
better sense than these my grave reformers can their best-advised 
prayers. My constitution is pot-proof, and strong enough to make a 
fierce encounter with the most stupendous vessel that ever sailed upon 
the tides of Bacchus. My reason shrinks not; my passions burn not.” 


“The Liar” is made to find excuse for his falsehoods in 
“ Fallacies” like these : — 


“Nay, if religion be so strict a law to bind my tongue to the neces- 
sity of a truth on all occasions, at all times, and in all places, the gate 
is too strait for me to enter. Or, if the general rules of downright 
truth will admit no few exceptions, farewell all honest mirth, farewell 
all trading, farewell the whole converse betwixt man and man...... 
Shall Jacob and his too indulgent mother conspire in a lie to purchase 
a perpetual blessing in the false name and habit of a supplanted brother, 
and shall I question to preserve the granted blessing of a life or liveli- 
hood with a harmless lie? Come, come, my soul, let not thy timorous 
conscience check at such poor things as these. So long as thy officious 
tongue aims at a just end, a lie is no offence. So long as thy perjurious 
lips confirm not thy untruth with an audacious brow, thou needst not 
fear. The weight of the cause relieves the burden of the crime. Is 
thy centre good? No matter how crooked the lines of the circumfer- 
ence be; policy allows it. If thy journey’s end be heaven, it matters 
not how full of hell thy jowrney may be. Divinity allows it. Wilt thou 
condemn the Egyptian midwives for saving the infant Israelites by so 
merciful a lie? No: circumstances excuse as well as make a lie...... 
Had Cesar, Scipio, or Alexander been regulated by such strict divinity, 
their names had been as silent as their dust. A lie is but a fair put- 
off; the sanctuary of a secret; the riddle of a lover; the stratagem of 
a soldier ; the policy of a statesman; and a salve for many desperate 
sores...... But hark, my soul! there’s something sounding in mine 
ear, and calls my language to a recantation. The Lord hath spoken it: 
Liars shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” 


The second part of this work is constructed on the same 
model as the first, but the dramatis persone are of a different 
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character. They represent persons suffering despondency and 
distress under a weight of physical calamity, or a painful sense 
of weakness, imperfection, and guilt. It is introduced by a 
prefatory note from the widow, which we so much admire 
for the beautiful simplicity of its style, that we cannot with- 
hold it from our readers : — 


“ CourtTEous READER: — 

“ Now, when the theme of every man’s discourse is his sad losses in 
these times, your author bids me tell you, that in these he had not the 
least share; for, from him his very religion was stolen away. Nay, 
yet more cruel, even then when he had most need of it, —in the time 
of his sickness, —I mean this small Essay (the epitome of his ejacula- 
tory soul) was then taken from him by a sly hand, and presently 
printed without knowledge; so that, as in like cases it always happens, 
it came forth much unsuitable to the author’s mind, both in the form 
and matter of it. I, therefore, though I cannot restore to him his lost 
treasure, being now dead, yet in this edition have restored his treasure 
to itself again, putting it out so that it now answers his own directions, 
and reforms many mistakes of the former plagiary: so that now thou 
mayest fully find Aim whom his sad widow hath lost. 

“ URSULA QUARLES.” 


The Reflections, Soliloquies, and Prayers which are com- 
prised in this second part, we have no doubt, are faithful rep- 
resentations of the author’s own emotions. It is said that 
his life was an unhappy one. If so, and if “ those paint sorrow 
best who feel it most,” it may well be supposed that his sor- 
rows would find utterance in expressions like those which he 
uses to describe the miseries of “ The Persecuted Man” : — 


“ Are these the gains of godliness? Are these the wages of a holy 
life? Hath the ungrateful world no other thanks for him that honors 
his Creator, but scorn, contempt, and persecution? While I prized the 
world, I wanted nothing that the world calls good; neglected honor 
followed me; unsought-for pleasure coveted me ; unpurchased fortunes 
fell upon me. I could not_wish the happiness I had not; I could want 
the happiness the earth had...... Thus, while I prized the world, 
the world prized me; if I were sad, her mirthful smiles would cheer 
me; if sick, her mournful sons would visit me; if weary, her wanton 
lap would dandle me, — where, rocked into a slumber, I dreamed all 
this was but a dream, and, waking, found it so. Not willing to be fed 
with shadows, I changed my thoughts, and my affections altered; and, 
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finding earth too strait for my desires, I cast mine eye to heaven, and, 
after many conflicts, even there I fixed! The jealous earth grew angry, 
frowned, and called me fool; withdrew her honors, withheld her pleas- 
ures, recalled her favors; and now I live despised, contemned, and 
poor. O sad condition of mankind! how plausible are his ways to 
death ! how unpleasant are his paths to life! No sooner had I made 
a covenant with my God, but the world made a covenant against me, 
scandalled my name, slandered my actions, derided my simplicity, and 
despised my integrity. For my profession’s sake I have been re- 
proached, and the reproaches of the world have fallen upon me. If I 
chastened my soul with fasting, it styled me with the name of hypocrite ; 
if I refrained from the vanity of the times, it derided me with the style 
of Puritan. Iam become a stranger to my brefhren and an alien to 
my mother’s son. I go mourning all the day long, and my bosom 
friends are estranged from me; __ ey afflict my body with open punish- 
ment, and make a pastime of my affliction. They that sitin the gate speak 
evil of me, and drunkards make their songs against me. 

“ But be not thou dismayed, my soul;..... hear what the Spirit 
saith: Blessed are they that are persecuted for my name's sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


The following Prayer of the “ Humble Man ” is remarkable 
for the beauty and correctness of the language, and for the 
neat and elegant brevity in the construction of sentences. It 
is also an evidence of the all-absorbing sincerity and piety of 
the author. 


‘“‘ Eternal God, who scatterest the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts, and givest grace to the humble and contrite spirit, bow down 
thy gracious ear to my vile dust and ashes, whose misery thus casts it- 
self before thy mercy...... Lord, if thy mercy exceed not my misery, 
I could look for no compassion ; and if thy grace transcended not my 
sin, I could expect nothing but confusion. O Thou that madest me of 
nothing, renew me, that have made myself far less than nothing ; re- 
vive those sparkles in my soul which lust hath quenched; cleanse 
thine image in me which my sin hath blurred; enlighten my under- 
standing with thy truth; rectify my judgment with thy word; direct 
my will with thy spirit; strengthen my memory to retain good things; 
order my affections that I may love thee above all things; increase my 
faith ; encourage my hope ; quicken my charity ; sweeten my thoughts 
with thy grace; season my words with thy spirit ; sanctify my actions 
with thy wisdom ; subdue the insolence of my rebellious flesh; restrain 
the fury of my unbridled passions ; reform the frailty of my corrupted 
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nature ; incline my heart to desire what is good, and bless my endeav- 
ors that I may be what I desire. Give me a true knowledge of myself, 
and make me sensible of mine own infirmities. Let not the sense of 
those mercies which I enjoy blot out of my remembrance those miseries 
which I deserve, — that I may be truly thankful for the one and hum- 
bly penitent for the other. In all-my afflictions, keep me from despair ; 
in all my deliverances, preserve me from ingratitude ; that, being timely 
quickened with the sense of thy goodness, and truly humbled by the 
sight of mine own weakness, I may be here exalted by the virtue of 
thy grace, and hereafter advance to the kingdom of thy glory.” 


The “ Enchiridion ” consists of select observations, moral and 
political, in five bpoks. The first book is dedicated “ To the 
glorious object of our expectations, Charles, Prince of Wales,” 
in sentiments of high-toned loyalty. “ I have presumed,” says 
the author, “to consecrate these few lines to your illustrious 
name, as rudiments to ripen with your growing youth, if they 
but feel the sunshine of your gracious eye. Your highness is 
the expectation of the present age, and the point of future 
hopes ; and cursed be he that both with pen and prayers shall 
not be studious to advantage such a high-prized blessing. 
Long live our Prince! and when your royal father shall con- 
vert his regal diadem into a crown of glory, inherit his virtues 
with his throne, and prove another phenizx to succeeding gen- 
erations.” In an Address to the Reader, he says: “ The subject 
of policy is civil government; the subject of government is 
men; the variableness of those men disabsolutes all rules and 
limits all examples: expect not, therefore, in these, or any of 
the like nature, such impregnable generals that no exception 
can shake.” And the soundness of this maxim and the pro- 
priety of its application he illustrates by affirming that “the 
discipline of the Church, established and confirmed by the in- 
fallible choice, is not tied to all times or to all places.” Of 
course, kings and hierarchs may give dispensations, as pas- 
sions or whims may dictate. 

The second book is dedicated to Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Archbishop Usher. The dedicatory letter is too elegantly affec- 
tionate to be omitted : — 


“Sweet Lapy:— 
“JT present your fair hands with this my Enchiridion, to begin a new 
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decade of our blest account. If it add nothing to your well-instructed 
knowledge, it may bring something to your well-disposed remembrance ; 
if either, J have my end and you my endeavor. The service which I 
owe and the affection which I bear your most incomparable parents 
challenge the utmost of my ability ; wherein if I could light you but 
the least step towards the happiness you aim at, how happy should I 
be? Go forward in the way you have chosen; wherein if my hand 
cannot lead you, my heart shall follow you ; and when the weakness of 
my power shows defect, then the vigor of my will shall make supply. 
Who am covetous of your happiness in both kingdoms and worlds, 
“Tra. QUARLES.” 


The following paragraphs are sufficient to exhibit the style 
and manifest the piety of the “ Institutions, divine, practical, 
and contemplative” : — 


“ Gop is Alpha and Omega in the great world; endeavor to make 
him so in the little world; make him thy evening epilogue and thy 
morning prologue ; practise tomake him thy last thought at night, when 
thou sleepest, and thy first thought in the morning, when thou awakest : 
so shall thy fancy be sanctified in the night, and thy understanding rec- 
tified in the day; so shall thy rest be peaceful, thy labors prosperous, 
thy life pious, and thy death glorious.” 

“Think of God (especially in thy devotions) in the abstract rather 
than the concrete. If thou conceive him good, thy finite thoughts are 
ready to terminate that good in a conceived subject; if thou think him 
great, thy bounded conceit is apt to cast him into a comprehensible 
figure: conceive him, therefore, a diffused goodness, without quality, 
and represent him an incomprehensible greatness without quantity.” 

“When thou doest evil that good may come thereby, the evil is 
surely thine. If good should happen to ensue upon the evil which thou 
hast done, the good proceeds from God; if, therefore, thou do evil, 
thereby to occasionate a good, thou layest a bad foundation for a good 
building, and servest the Devil that God may serve thee: when the 
end of evil is good in the intention, then the end of good is evil in the 
extention.” 

* “ Authology is the way to Theology: until thou seest thyself empty, 
thou wilt not desire to be filled. He can never truly relish the sweet- 
ness of God’s mercy, that never tasted the bitterness of his own misery.” 

“If any man’s affliction hath surprised thee, cast one eye on the hand 
that sent it, and the other upon the sin that brought it. If thou thank- 
fully receive the message, he that sent it will discharge the messenger.” 


The other three books are without any special dedication. 
VOL. LXVI. — OTH. S. VOL. IV. NO. I. 4 
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Quarles’s “ Emblems ” were published in 1634. In a dedi- 
cation to his “ much honored and no less truly beloved friend, 
Edward Benlowes, Esq.,” he writes : — 


“You have put the Theorbo into my hand, and I have played. You 
gave the musician the first encouragement ; the music returneth to you 
for patronage. Had it been a light air, no doubt but it had taken the 
most, and among them the worst; but being a grave strain, my hopes 
are that it will please the best, and among them you. Toyish airs please 
trivial ears; they kiss the fancy and betray it. They cry, Hail, first ; 
and after, Crucify. Sir, you have art and candor; let the one judge, 


let the other excuse 
“Your most affectionate friend, 
“Fra. QUARLES.” 


From this we may safely conclude, that the Emblems were 
composed after (and in consequence of) a suggestion from 
his friend Benlowes, although it has been said that Quarles 
took the first hint from a book of Emblems, by Herman Hugo, 
published at Antwerp in 1633; and that the greater number 
of the cuts were exactly copied from Hugo. These cuts add 
nothing to the value of the poetry, and possess no merit what- 
ever. They may amuse children, but, considered as illustra- 
tions of sentiment or doctrine, they are contemptible and ri- 
diculous. It is not improbable that Quarles was conscious of 
this want of correspondence between the pictorial embellish- 
ments and the subjects before which they were placed, or per- 
haps, some critic had reminded him of their defectiveness ; for, 
in a note to thereader, he says :— 


** An emblem is but a silent parable. Let not the tender eye check, 
to see the allusion to our blessed Saviour figured in these types. In 
Holy Scripture he is sometimes called a Sower; sometimes a Fisher ; 
sometimes a Physician. And why not presented so, as well to the eye 
as to the ear? Before the knowledge of letters, God was known by 
hieroglyphics. And, indeed, what are the heavens, the earth, nay, 
every creature, but hieroglyphics and emblems of his glory ?” 


The approbation of the Licenser was given in verse, as fol- 
lows :— 


‘¢ By fathers backed, by holy writ led on, 
Thou show’st the way to Heaven by Helicon : 
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The Muses’ font is consecrate by thee, 
And Poesy baptized Divinity. 
Blest soul, that here embark’st, thou sail’st apace, 
’T is hard to say, moved more by wit or grace, 
Each Muse so plies her oar: but O the sail 
Is filled from Heaven with a diviner gale: 
When poets prove divines, why should not I 
Approve in verse this divine poetry ? 

Let this suffice to license thee the press : 

I must no more; nor could the truth say less. 


‘Sic approbavit 
Ric. Love, Procan. Cant.”’ 
















The vanity of the world was a subject on which Quarles 
wrote with all the exuberance and force of his genius. One 
of the best of his graphic illustrations represents Christ hold- 
ing a balance ; in one scale a child has blown a bubble, which 
Cupid is endeavoring to outweigh with a globe in the other. 
The motto, “ To be tried in the balance, it is altogether lighter 
than vanity,” is thus amplified : — 










‘¢ Put in another weight ; ’tis yet too light : 
And yet, fond Cupid, put another in ; 
And yet another ; still there ’s under weight : 
Put in another hundred ; put again; 
Add world to world; then heap a thousand more 
To that ; then, to renew thy store, 
Take up more worlds on trust, to draw thy balance lower. 









‘* Put in the flesh, with all her loads of pleasure ; 
Put in great Mammon’s inventory ; 
Put in the ponderous acts of mighty Cesar; 
Put in the greater weight of Sweden’s glory ; 
Add Scipio’s gauntlet; put in Plato’s gown ; 
Put Circe’s charms ; put in the triple crown. 
Thy balance will not draw ; thy balance will not down. 













‘‘ Lord! what a world is this, which, day and night, 
Men seek with so much toil, with so much trouble! 
Which, weighed in equal scales, is found so light, 
_ So poorly overbalanced with a bubble! 
Good God! that frantic mortals should destroy 
Their higher hopes, and place their idle joy 
Upon such airy trash, upon so light a toy! 
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‘*O what a crocodilian world is this, 
Composed of treacheries and ensnaring wiles! 
She clothes destruction in a formal kiss, 
And lodges death in her deceitful smiles ; 
She hugs the soul she hates; and there does prove 
The veriest tyrant, where she vows to love ; 
And is a serpent most, when most she seems a dove. 


‘¢ Thrice happy he, whose nobler thoughts despise 
To make an object of so easy gains ; 
Thrice happy he, who scorns so poor a prize 
Should be the crown of his heroic pains. 
Thrice happy he, who ne’er was born to try 
Her frowns or smiles ; or, being born, did lie 
In his sad nurse’s arms an hour or two, and die.” 


Another emblem is the picture of a child knocking on a 
globe and placing his ear upon it, listening for the sound. 
Upon the motto, “She is empty and void and waste,” the 
poet has constructed a most beautiful commentary, — beauti- 
ful in thought, beautiful to the ear, by the reiteration of the 
leading sentiment : — 


‘‘ She ’s empty: hark, she sounds: there ’s nothing there 

But noise to fill thy ear ; 

The vain inquiry can at length but find 
A blast of murmuring wind: 

It is a cask, that seems as full as fair, 
But merely tunned with air: 

Fond youth, go build thy hopes on better grounds 
The soul that vainly founds 

Her joys upon this world, but feeds on empty sounds. 


‘* She’s empty: hark, she sounds: there ’s nothing in ’t; 

The spark-engendering flint 

Shall sooner melt, and hardest raunce shall first 
Dissolve, and quench thy thirst, 

Ere this false world shall still thy stormy breast 
With smooth-faced calms of rest. 

Thou mayst as well expect meridian light 
From shades of black-mouthed night, 

As in this empty world to find a full delight. 


‘‘ She ’s empty: hark, she sounds: ’t is void and vast; 
What if some flattering blast 
Of flatuous honor should perchance be there, 
And whisper in thine ear ? 
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It is but wind, and blows but where it list, 
And vanisheth like mist. 

Poor honor earth can give! What generous mind 
Would be so base to bind 

Her heaven-bred soul a slave to serve a blast of wind? 


‘*‘ She ’s empty: hark, she sounds: ’tis but a bal] 
For fools to play withal : 
The painted film but of a stronger bubble, 
_ That’s lined with silken trouble : 
It is a world, whose work and recreation 
Is vanity and vexation ; 
A hag, repaired with vice-complexioned paint, 
A quest-house of complaint ; 
It is a saint, a fiend; worse fiend when most a saint. 


‘¢ She ’s empty: hark, she sounds: ’t is vain and void ; 
What ’s here to be enjoyed 
But grief and sickness, and large bills of sorrow, 
Drawn now, and crossed to-morrow ? 
Or what are men, but puffs of dying breath, 
Revived with living death ? 
Fond lad, O build thy hopes on surer grounds 
Than what dull flesh propounds ; 
Trust not this hollow world: she’s empty: hark, she sounds.”’ 


Each of these little poems is followed by quotations, cor- 


responding in sentiment, chiefly from ancient authors, and by 
an epigram of four lines, by Quarles himself. That which 
follows the piece last quoted has been imitated, with a mean- 
ing very different from that of the piousauthor. We give the 
original : — 


‘¢ This house is to be let for life or years ; 
Her rent is sorrow, and her income tears : 
Cupid, ’t has long stood void ; her bills make known, 
She must be dearly let, or let alone.”’ 


The difficulty of overcoming the natural inclination to pos- 
sess and enjoy the profits, pleasures, and honors of the world 
is emphatically emblematized in the following verses : — 


‘Tf time-beguiling Pleasure but advance 
Her lustful trump, and blow her bold alarms, 
O how my sportful soul can frisk and dance, 
And hug that siren in her twined arms! 
The sprightly voice of sinew-strengthening pleasure 
Can lend my bed-rid soul both legs and leisure. 


4* 
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‘* But when I come to thee, my God, that art 
The royal mine of everlasting treasure, 
The real honor of my better part, 
And living fountain of eternal pleasure, 
How nerveless are my limbs ! how faint and slow! 
I have no wings to fly, nor legs to go. 


‘‘ So when the streams of swift-foot Rhine convey 
Her upland riches to the Belgic shore, 
The idle vessel slides the watery way, 
Without the blast or tug of wind or oar. 
Her slippery keel divides the silver foam 
With ease ; so facile is the way from home! 


‘¢ But when the home-bound vessel turns her sails 
Against the breast of the resisting stream, 
O then she slugs; nor sail nor oar prevails; 
The stream is sturdy, and her tide ’s extreme: 
Each stroke is loss, and every tug is vain ; 
A boat-length’s purchase is a league of pain. 


‘* Great ALL 1n ALL,. that art my rest, my home, 
My way is tedious, and my steps are slow; 
Reach forth thy helpful hand, or bid me come ; 
I am thy child, O teach thy child to go! 
Conjoin thy sweet commands to my desire, 
And I will venture, though I fall or tire.’’ 


The text, “ Let not the water-flood overflow me, neither let 
the deep swallow me up,” suggests to the poet a series of com- 
parisons, which he has so arranged and aggregated as to form 
an apt and beautiful allegory, equal, if not superior, to any 
composition of that character that can be found in the writ- 
ings of any other poet. We know not which most to admire, 
its poetry, piety, or pathos : — 


‘* The world ’s a sea; my flesh a ship, that ’s manned 
With laboring thoughts, and steered by reason’s hand : 
My heart ’s the seaman’s card, whereby she sails ; 
My loose affections are the greater sails ; 

The top-sail is my fancy ; and the gusts, 

That fill these wanton sheets, are worldly lusts. 
Prayer is the cable, at whose end appears 

The anchor Hope, ne’er slipped but in our fears : 
My will’s the inconstant pilot, that commands 
The staggering keel; my sins are like the sands : 
Repentance is the bucket, and mine eye 

The pump unused (but in extremes) and dry: 
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My conscience is the plummet, that does press 
The deeps, but seldom cries, O fathomless ! 
Smooth calm ’s security ; the gulf, despair; 
My freight ’s corruption, and this life ’s my fare : 

My soul ’s the passenger, confusedly driven 

From fear to fright ; her landing port is Heaven. 

My seas are stormy, and my ship doth leak ; 

My sailors rude; my steersman faint and weak : 

My canvas torn, it flaps from side to side: 

My cable ’s cracked, my anchor ’s slightly tied, 

My pilot ’s crazed; my shipwreck sands are cloaked ; 
My bucket ’s broken, and my pump is choked ; 

My calm’s deceitful; and my gulf too near; 

My wares are slubbered, and my fare’s too dear: 

My plummet’s light, it cannot sink nor sound; 

O, shall my rock-bethreatened soul be drowned ? 
Lord, still the seas, and shield my ship from harm ; 
Instruct my sailors, guide my steersman’s arm : 
Touch thou my compass, and renew my sails, 

Send stiffer courage, or send milder gales; 

Make strong my cable, bind my anchor faster ; 
Direct my pilot, and be thou his master ; 

Object the sands to my most serious view, 

Make sound my bucket, bore my pump anew ; 

New cast my plummet, make it apt to try 

Where the rocks lurk, and where the quicksands lie ; 
Guard thou the gulf with love, my calms with care ; 
Cleanse thou my freight; accept my slender fare; 
Refresh the sea-sick passenger; cut short 

His voyage; land him in his wished-for port: 

Thou, ‘Thou, whom winds and stormy seas obey, 
That through the deep gav’st grumbling Israel way, 
Say to my soul, Be safe; and then mine eye 

Shall scorn grim death, although grim death stand by. 
O Thou, whose strength-reviving arm did cherish 
Thy sinking Peter, at the point to perish, 

Reach forth thy hand, or bid me tread the wave; 

I ’ll come, Il] come: the voice that calls will save.”’ 


There is frequently a peculiar fitness in the epithet by which 
Quarles addresses the Deity, corresponding to the office as- 
cribed to him; as thus he concludes his emblem, “ Thou 


hast made me as the clay ” : — 





‘‘ Eternal Porrer! whose blest hands did lay 

My coarse foundation from a sod of clay, 

Thou know’st my slender vessel ’s apt to leak ; 
Thou know’st my brittle temper ’s prone to break : 
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Are my bones brazil, or my flesh of oak ? 

O mend what thou hast made, what I have broke! 
Look, look with gentle eyes, and in thy day 

Of vengeance, Lord, remember I am clay.”’ 


Besides the three works from which the preceding extracts 
have been taken, Quarles published at various times, “ The 
Feast of Worms, or History of Jonah,” supposed to be the 
earliest effusion of his pen, and which he called his Morning 
Muse ;—‘“ The Quintessence of Meditation ”;— “The His- 
tory of Queen Esther” ;—a “ Paraphrase upon Job, inter- 
spersed with Original Meditations” ; —“ Sion’s Elegies, a Par- 
aphrase upon the Songs of Mourning wept by Jeremie the 
Prophet” ; — the “ History of Samson” ;— and an Elegy on 
his friend Wilson. By the plague in 1635 he lost a most 
esteemed friend, Dr. Ailmer, Archdeacon of London, whose 
memory he honored with a collection of elegies,— “ precious 
tributes of sincere affection,” — which he quaintly called an 
“ Alphabet of Elegies,” — they being composed in such a 
manner that each begins with the letter of the alphabet in 
succession as far as Y. Here is one of them: — 


‘* Had virtue, learning, the diviner arts, 
Wit, judgment, wisdom, (or what other parts 
That make perfection, and return the mind 
As great as earth can suffer,) been confined 
To earth, — had they the patent to abide 
Secure from change, — our Ailmer ne’er had died. 
Fond Earth, forbear, and let thy childish eyes 
Ne’er weep for him thou ne’er knew’st how to prize ; 
Shed not a tear, blind Earth, for it appears 
Thou never lovedst our Ailmer, by thy tears ; 
Or, if thy floods must needs o’erflow the brim, 
Lament, lament thy blindness, and not him.”’ 


These lines are from another: — 


‘¢Tn life he taught to die; and he did give, 
In death, a great example how to live,’ — 


which will remind many readers of a well-known couplet in 
Tickell’s Monody on the Death of Addison : — 


‘* He taught us how to live; and (O too high 
A price for knowledge !) taught us how to die.” 
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He also published “ Hieroglyphics,’ poems much resem- 
bling the Emblems. In an Epistle to the Reader, he calls them 
“an Egyptian dish, drest in the English fashion. The Egyp- 
tians, at their feasts, used to present a death’s-head at the 
second course; this will serve for both.” The following is 
affixed to a picture of the winds blowing the flame of a taper, 
i with this motto, —“ The wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone”: — 

‘* No sooner is this lighted taper set 
Upon the transitory stage 
Of eye-bedarkening night, 
But it is straight subjected to the threat 
Of envious winds, whose wasteful range 


Disturbs her peaceful light, 
And makes her substance waste, and makes her flame less bright. 


‘¢ No sooner are we born, no sooner come 
To take possession of this vast, 
This soul-afflicting earth, 
But danger meets us at the very womb ; 
And sorrow, with her full-mouthed blast, 
Salutes our painful birth, 
To put out all our joys, and puff out all our mirth. 


‘¢'Tost to and fro, our frighted thoughts are driven 
With every puff, with every tide 
Of life-consuming care ; 
Our peaceful flame, that would point up to heaven, 
Is still disturbed and turned aside ; 
And every blast of air 
Commits such waste in man, as man cannot repair.”’ 


Beautifully and tenderly wrought out is the comparison 
of the long-suffering of God to the affectionate care of a nurse, 
in these lines, from one of the Meditations : — 


‘¢ Even as a nurse, whose child’s imperfect pace 
Can hardly lead his foot from place to place, 
Leaves her fond kissing, sets him down to go, 
Nor does uphold him for a step or two, 

But when she finds that he begins to fall, 
She holds him up, and kisses him withal ; — 
So God from man sometimes withdraws his hand 
Awhile, to teach his infant faith to stand ; 
But when he sees his feeble strength begin 
To fail, he gently takes him up again.” 
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The following Prayer for Divine Inspiration is from “ Sion’s 
Elegies ” : — 

‘* Thou Alpha and Omega, before whom 
Things past and present, and things yet to come, 
Are all alike! O prosper my designs: 
And let thy Spirit enrich my feeble lines. 
Revive my passion ; let mine eye behold 
Those sorrows present which were wept of old ; 
Strike my sad soul, and give my pen the art 
To move, and me an understanding heart. 
O let the accent of each word make known 
I mix the tears of Sion with my own.” 


The “ Virgin Widow,” a dramatic poem, the “ Shepherd’s 
Oracle,” and a “ Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes,” were published 
after the death of Quarles. We know not when the following 
first appeared. It is among the specimens of his poetry in Mr. 
Wolfe’s preface to “Judgment and Mercy ” : — 





























Cana 


**MORS TUA. 


‘* Can he be fair that withers at a blast ? 
Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? 
Can he be wise, that knows not how to live? 
Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give ? 
Can he be young, that ’s feeble, weak, and wan? 
So fair, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 
So fair is man, that death (a floating blast) 
Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last ; 
So strong is man, that, with a gasping breath, 
He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 
So wise is man, that, if with death he strive, 
His wisdom cannot teach him how to live ; : 
So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) a 
His wealth ’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid ; 
So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow, 
He’s old enough to-day to die to-morrow : 
Why bragg’st thou then, thou worm of five feet long ? 
Thou ’rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor young.”’ 





But this agreeable discussion must be closed. The extracts 
we have presented are sufficient to develop the character of 
Quarles as a “ sacred poet,” and the facts (few and barren as 
they are), we trust, will justify our conclusion that his life was 
inoffensive, and that he was a man “ more sinned against than 
sinning.” We have no disposition to magnify the merit of his 
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writings beyond what honesty and truth will approve. It 
must be admitted, that he often disregards the requirements 
of good taste, and violates our notions of refinement. He 
was not “the faultless monster which the world ne’er saw”; 
but his faults were the faults of nearly all the writers of his 
age, and the crime of their commission may be visited with 
equal severity on most (if not all) of his contemporaries. If 
the specimens of his piety and poetry given in the preceding 
pages should impart to our readers a pleasure like that we 
have enjoyed in transcribing them, our labor will not have 
been in vain. 


Arr. Il. — IMAGINATION IN THEOLOGY. 


1. Ueber das Wesen des Christenthums in Beziehung auf den Einzigen 
und sein Higenthum. Von Lupwic Feversacn. Ludwig Feuer- 
bach’s Siimmtliche Werke. Leipzig. 1846. 

2. Historical and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity, showing the Rise, 
Progress, and Decline of the Doctrine. With Elucidating Engrav- 
ings. By the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. London. 1846. 

3. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Von Dr. K. R. Hacenpacn, 
Prof. der Theol. in Basel. Dritte Verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig. 
1853. 


WE have long been persuaded that he would do the great- 
est service to Christian theology who should aid us in sep- 
arating that portion of it which owes its existence to the play 
of the human imagination, from that portion which has been 
created out of the facts of the Christian consciousness by the 
. severe labor of consecrated thought. We are prepared to see 
the line boldly drawn between mythology and truth. We are 
even anxious to distinguish the bare and rugged peaks of the 
Rock of ages from the pinnacles of cloud, however sunlit and 
beautiful, whose piled-up majesty impresses us, — whose soft 
loveliness delights us more. The age is asking for verities in 
the place of visions, and, among the painted illusions of the 
past, is feeling round after solid thoughts. “ Disenchant me,” 
it cries, “that I may see fairly where I am, and be sure of my 
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footing, and estimate honestly the sum of my knowledge.” 
We find no difficulty in believing that even Ludwig Feuer- 
bach’s cruel and demolishing book, entitled “ The Essence of 
Christianity,” a book which has been well described as con- 
taining the essence of nothing, least of all of religion, may 
afford satisfaction and a stern sort of comfort to multitudes of 
readers, who, having long suspected the genuineness of the 
diamonds set in the Urim and Thummim of the Church, take 
a grim pleasure in seeing them reduced to charcoal, which is, 
at all events, useful for heating their irons and warming their 
hands, though it will not put them in possession of Aladdin’s 
palace. Illusions are charming; but let them confine them- 
selves to their natural duty of beautifying stern realities. We 
would not be robbed of our poems, but we choose that our 
books of history and science and political economy should be 
written in prose. 

To distinguish between the artistic work of the imagination 
and the solid foundations of reason in theology, is to distin- 
guish between the transient and the permanent theism ; — be- 
tween pictures painted in fresco upon crumbling mortar, and 
the stone walls which support the mansion of faith. But how 
shall we distinguish between imagination and reason? The 
task viewed in its whole compass is difficult and delicate. A 
few words of definition, however, will be enough for our im- 
mediate purpose. Reason investigates, discovers, combines, 
arranges,.knits cause and effect together, and constructs com- 
plete systems from separate phenomena. Imagination takes 
the scheme thus furnished, softens its rough outlines, beauti- 
fies its details, adds to it the embellishments of fancy and the 
decorations of art, and presents the whole in a dress of loveli- 
ness to the admiring eyes of those who know nothing of the 
substance of its composition or the skill of its design. Reason 
declares to us what is true, according to the iron laws of 
thought; imagination adorns what is true, and wreathes the 
laws of thought with flowers. Reason addresses reason in 
calm prose, fitted to the needs of the understanding. Imagina- 
tion addresses sense and feeling, the sentiment of wonder, rev- 
erence, mystery, the desire for grand and beautiful forms. It 
crystallizes creeds into symbols, transforms ideas into emblems, 
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sets forth principles in parables, experience in allegory, mem- 
ories in the shape of myths, and delights in publishing from 
time to time new illustrated and illuminated editions of very 
old matter-of-fact and sober beliefs. In one word, its funce- 
tion is to tint, dramatize, and versify, for the purpose of con- 
veying instruction indirectly to the sensuous understanding. 
So much for the theory. But the difficulty lies in making ap- 
plication of the theory to the perplexing matters of our pres- 
ent discussion. Feuerbach, in the book above mentioned, 
appears to ascribe the entire body of Christian belief to the 
action of the imagination. His notion is, that all the great 
ideas of religion are but fancy sketches, done in water-colors 
upon such perishable paper as Mr. Ruskin complains of, — 
sketches of the air-castles which men build out of their dreams. 
He pronounces the mystical word “ anthropomorphism,” and 
expects to see the adamantine pillars of human faith melt 
away in vapor, the ancient heavens shrivel like a scroll, and 
the living God of our adoration disappear from his world. 
His assertion that “ the fundamental dogmas of Christendom 
are the satisfied longings of the heart,” makes all beliefs the 
children of fancy, and denies the right of reason to claim any 
of them as its own. Now that some of the prominent doc- 
trines of so-called Christianity are the children of fancy, we 
admit, and mean to maintain. And we are ready to lend a 
willing and approving ear to any one who will show us the 
little grain of truth from which certain magnificent fictions 
have sprung. But all ground beliefs we hold to be in their 
simple form real and rational. Feuerbach sometimes elicits 
applause, often wins assent, frequently provokes a smile, but 
rarely rouses opposition, by his attempts to reduce the cloud 
pictures of Catholic theology to their original pigment and 
canvas. We make no very earnest protest, though we may 
shake our heads with some little distrust, when he announces, 
as the simple sense at the bottom of the great doctrine of In- 
carnation, the belief that the heart of man is divine, that love, 
the heart’s core, is the highest we conceive ;— when he would 
‘have us see in the mystery of the suffering God a figurative 
and enigmatical statement of the familiar truth that compas- 
sion is heavenly, that to suffer for others is godlike ;—— when he 
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tells us that the trinity father, mother, and son is only a bold 
dramatic representation of the heart’s desire for companionship, 
of the conviction that the social affections are divine, that social 
life, family life, is the necessary, true, satisfactory, and celestial 
life; —— when he finds in the dogma of the “ Mother of God ” 
a beautiful, touching, but very highly wrought fiction, based on 
the reverence the good heart feels for the divine in woman ; — 
or when he whispers to us, as the secret of the Logos doctrine, 
the doctrine of the Creative Word, the labored truism that hu- 
man speech is transcendent in power and worth. The Word 
of God, the Son, a symbol of the divineness of language! 
That certainly is going very far to seek the key of a mystery, 
and is laying upon the imagination something more than its 
share of work. But we can endure all this with only an oc- 
casional expression of discontent, because the doctrines which 
he thus treats as symbols are symbols, though his interpreta- 
tion of them may be more subtle than sound. But when he 
comes to doctrines really fundamental, and resolves them also 
into symbolical forms of thought; when he declares that 
God is only a reflected image of man beheld in the sea of 
eternity, man’s outspoken self-hood, man’s intelligence per- 
sonified, man’s reason made objective to itself, —“ the com- 
monplace-book of man’s highest thoughts and experiences, 
the album in which the dearest and most sacred names are 
written”; when he contends that the consciousness of God 
is the mind’s consciousness of its own perfections, and the 
knowledge of God is the mind’s knowledge of its own capa- 
city, — that in meditating on God as the first cause from which 
all things flow, we in fact only meditate on our own thoughts, 
as the ground and law of the world, the human intelligence 
being the sole ens realissimum,— we join serious issue with 
him at once, and charge him with confounding the function 
of reason with that of the imagination. For though it is per- 
fectly true that man must measure God by the capacity of 
his own intelligence, and ascribe to him attributes which are 
but his own attributes carried to infinity, does it follow that 
God has no real existence apart from the-mind of man? Be- 
cause every object that we see is modified in every way by 
the peculiarities of our organs of sight, is it a fair conclusion 
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that the external world is a world of mere phenomena, having 
no substantial being outside of the human senses, no being in 
fact at all, but only an illusive show of being as the creation 
of our fancy? Feuerbach’s principle would seem to lead to 
the purest idealism, to the denial of all objective existence. For 
the reality of nature and of natural objects — of sun, moon, 
stars, of rocks, trees, houses, men — is only a quick and inev- 
itable inference from sensations of which we are conscious. 
From these sensations, which we call color, shape, size, hard- 
ness, smoothness, or whatever else it may be, we jump intui- 
tively at the judgment that solid things, of various gravity 
and form,confront us. And this judgment no reasoning can 
shake. “If Bishop Berkeley says there is no matter, it is no 
matter what Bishop Berkeley says.” But to these facts of 
consciousness, which constrain us to believe in the actual ex- 
istence of an eternal world, there are corresponding facts of 
consciousness, which constrain us, by an equal necessity, to 
believe in a spiritual world, and a real God. Notions of the 
Absolute, the Infinite, the Eternal, — ideas of will, power, and 
cause, — sentiments of veneration, devoutness, gratitude, — 
suggest immediately the existence of a being to whom, as an 
object, they point. It is not imagination that conjures up the 
phantom of Living Deity. It is Kant’s “intuitive reason,” 
it is Reid’s “ common sense,” that presents him to us, and puts 
us face to face with him. Of course each man’s deity is the 
reflection of himself upon the face of the skies, and anthropo- 
morphism is unavoidable; so is every man’s world a reflection 
of himself, and errors of perception are unavoidable. But to 
each person the world, though wearing an aspect unlike that 
which it wears to other men, is real; and God is real, though 
peculiarly outlined to every,soul. We contend, then, that the 
belief in a personal God comes to us honestly through the 
reason. And, as if to convince us that fancy has nothing to 
do with the matter at this stage, reason, having given us the 
belief, labors with all its industry to destroy its human shape. 
It denies to him limitations, form, individuality ; it describes 
him as transcending space and time, as dwelling in the eter- 
nal Now, and the infinite Here; it refuses to think of him as 
inventing, planning, designing, reasoning, thinking, according 
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to the imperfect modes in which the human intelligence acts ; 
it insists that he is everything that man is not, — that he is the 
negation of the human, — that he is pure being, pure wisdom, 
will, love, spirit, — that he is infinitely more rare and perfect 
than the most rare and perfect that man can conceive of; it 
declares, to use the language of Hooker, that “our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know him not as indeed he is, 
neither can know him, and that our safest eloquence concern- 
ing him is our silence, whereby we confess without confession 
that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness beyond our capa- 
city and reach.” ‘Thus, and thus sublimely, speaks reason con- 
cerning deity. But with this conception so subtile, ethereal, 
attenuated, imagination is not content. It must have an 
image. It must have a God with a body and bodily organs, 
with hands and feet, with brain and eye. And very speedily 
it invents one. The formless spirit is invested with material 
attributes. In India he is the frightful Siva, with his girdle of 
snakes, and his necklace of bones, spouting forked flames from 
his hideous mouth, and brandishing murderous weapons in his 
multitudinous cruel hands. He is Brahma, sitting upon a 
swan, a long beard pendent from each of his four chins, tra- 
cing the divine word upon a palm-leaf, holding in one of his 
four hands a vase, and bearing upon his lotus-crowned heads 
a shell from which issues a jet of flame. He is Vishnu 
couched upon a bed of lotus, carried in the folds of the great 
serpent Ananta, whose seven heads, forming a sort of canopy, 
rear themselves above the meditating God. The lotus that 
grows from his bosom, richly decorated with a collar of stars 
and a crown of precious stones, bears the four-headed Brahma 
in its calix. Lakchmi, sitting at the feet of her divine husband, 
is sunk in thought. In Persia the,imagination transforms the 
Absolute Deity into Mithras, and paints him asa youth in Phry- 
gian bonnet, flowing garment, and loose trousers, seated upon 
a prostrate bull, into whose side he plunges a sword. The 
monuments of Egypt exhibit to us the monster shapes of Isis 
and Osiris, of Ptha and Neith, in every form of grotesque repre- 
sentation. Hideous images of Baal and Moloch, grim with 
every symbol of horror, tell how imagination worked in Pal- 
estine among the Pheenicians and Canaanites. The more 
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chastened imagination of Greece and ancient Italy .covered 
entablatures, filled temples, porticos, baths, and all public 
places — yes, peopled the woods, the hills, the streams, all the 
spacious domains of nature — with the repulsive or the beau- 
tiful forms of deity, changing the Infinite into human shape, 
ascribing to it human attributes, and giving to each of those 
an individuality and substance which the sensuous eye of the 
mind could gaze on and take in at a glance. The Hebrew 
writings are vast chambers of imagery, sometimes coarse, sen- 
sual, and disagreeable, sometimes surpassingly majestic and 
noble. Their pictures of Jehovah in his pavilion of clouds, — 
riding on the wings of the wind, — seated upon the firmament 
surrounded with the angelic host, and sending forth the blasts 
as his messengers and the lightnings as his servants, — walking 
over the hills wrapped in the awful mantle of the tempest, 
and making the mountains tremble beneath the weight of his 
footsteps, — withering nations by the drawing in of his breath, 
and by the outflow of his spirit causing animated beings to 
spring up from the dust,—are more magnificent than have’ 
elsewhere been conceived, and exalt anthropomorphism not 
only into the grandest proportions, but into a dignity which 
reason itself bows to in respect. But even such forms as these, 
if allowed to stand undisturbed in the intellectual halls of the 
race, dishonor or conceal the being they were meant to repre- 
sent, and glorify and increase the huge collection of idols which 
the imagination has carved and set up to the misleading of 
man’s aspirations. i 

The influence of imagination in theology is well illustrated 
by the doctrine of the Devil. The existence of a personal, that 
is, of an active, intelligent spirit of evil, is a necessary infer- 
ence from the belief that evil is a positive entity in the world. 
The Devil represents the ungracious powers of nature, the ad- 
verse influences that rule in mortal existence, the gloomy as- 
pects of human experience. He is the reflection of man’s 
sombre thoughts and shadowy apprehensions, of his uneasy 
conscience and his dismal forebodings of doom. As a God 
stands over against us the embodied fulness of all our ideas of 
good, so Satan stands over against us the embodied fulness 


of all our ideas of evil. To the people who regard evil as a 
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substantial principle and an energetic power in the universe, 
Satan is undoubtedly a being real as God, —an all but absolute, 
infinite, omniscient, and omnipotent being, the object of an 
awful worship, the malignant half of God; for man projects 
his whole nature upon the concave mirror of the skies, which 
magnifies the entire surface of his clouded and disfigured be- 
ing. Diabolic men believe only in the Devil. Spiritual men 
believe only in a God. There is, however, this great differ- 
ence in the two beliefs. As the human mind, becoming en- 
larged and enlightened, obtains a broader view of Providence, 
and gets a deeper insight into the constitution of things, es- 
pecially as its conceptions of goodness become expanded and 
pure, the element of malignity loses its imposing bulk, resolves 
itself into thin vapor, and finally remains the unsubstantial 
shadow which the angel of benignity casts upon the earth’s 
floor. ‘Thus, while the being of God is continually rising as a 
living truth, and gaining an increasing clearness, splendor, and 
supremacy in the human mind, the being of Satan has been 
steadily vanishing away. ‘To multitudes he is purely a crea- 
ture of the imagination, and but for the pictorial genius 
of the imagination would have ceased, even as a mythic ghost, 
to haunt the purlieus of human fancy. But that dusky shape 
is not so easily conjured away. ‘The principle may have dis- 
solved in the embrace of reason, but that terrible form of Lu- 
cifer blighting creation with the shadow of his deadly wings, — 
that form which Persia outlined and colored, as Ahriman, with 
the swarthy tints of hell, and which every heathen nation ex- 
aggerated by the addition of some new horror, — that form 
which Dante has moulded in palpable flesh, and which Milton 
has sketched with such amazing breadth of proportion and 
vividness of character, — that form, horned, hoofed, fanged, 
dragon-tailed, and viper-tongued, compounded of beast, man, 
and angel, earth-spirit, air-spirit, evil genius, Mephistopheles, — 
will not soon be expelled from the domain of the vulgar cre- 
dence; and long after the geologist shall have hunted him 
through all the epochs of the globe, and extirpated his last 
remnant of progeny from the ruins of the primeval earth, — long 
after the astronomer shall have purged of his baleful presence 
the abysses of the air, and snatched from his hand the meteor 
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and the comet, — long after the chemist shall have forced him to 
retreat before his sharp analysis from the subtile elements which 
compose the substance of all visible things, — long after the phi- 
losopher shall have reclaimed the waste places of doubt and 
error where he had prowled for centuries, devouring the honest 
seeker after truth, —long after the theologian shall have appro- 
priated and rebaptized as “ God’s acre” the burial-grounds 
among whose tombs he wandered and raved, — will men start 
and tremble as that phantom of the popular mythology looms 
up in the midnight of their loneliness, their sorrow, their scep- 
ticism, or their sin. 

We are dwelling too long upon the general topic; but we 
must find room for one illustration more, before proceeding 
directly to the influence which the imagination has exerted 
upon the theological beliefs of Christendom. ‘The immortal- 
ity of the soul appears to be one of the everlasting truths 
which come to us intuitively, in accordance with those fixed 
laws of reason which we act upon, but do not stop to verify. 
We have no fear of being misapprehended, when we say that 
the belief in the immortal life is the projection into the future 
of our natural affections and our strongest hopes. It is the 
anticipated fulfilment in a celestial sphere of our heart’s proph- 
ecy. It is the spiritual life conditioned in space and time. 
“Faith in the after-existence,” to use again the language 
of Feuerbach, “is faith in the present existence made true.” 
. “The Hereafter is the lost and recovered Now.” And for this 
very reason, because the belief answers to a profound need of 
our spirits, we hold it to be an authorized and indestructible 
belief, and not a pleasing fiction of the fancy. The very 
grounds upon which some in our day are led to suspect it asa 
fond illusion created by man’s selfish wishes, are the grounds 
upon which we build our confidence in it as the coming Ac- 
tual of our Possible. But reason is satisfied when it has af- 
firmed that there is another state of being. A detailed account 
of that state it does not profess to give. It declares that the 
principles of the moral law will be justified and enacted there, — 
that the good will be happy, that the bad will be unhappy, — 
and there its revelation ceases. A very attenuated and un- 
impressive revelation, truly, says the carnal mind. What! a 
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life without flesh and blood, without pleasant sights and 
sounds, and good things in plenty to eat and drink! A coun- 
try without a landscape, no hills, no rivers, no sylvan shades, — 
a city without houses and streets, — an unfurnished house, — a 
society of ghosts! Happiness for the good, without cakes and 
ale, fine clothes, soft couches, music, love, and flowers! Mis- 
ery for the bad, and no physical torments to beget misery, — no 
fire and fagots, no dungeons and chains, no boiling lakes or 
frozen pools, no dun, sulphureous devils with pitchforks and 
eridirons! A hell without an Inferno, —a heaven without a. 
Paradiso! Nothing could be more absurd. And so the imagina- 
tion of man went at once to work, laying outits Elysian Fields 
and excavating its Sheol,— digging dungeons under ground, 
and building palaces among the clouds, — inventing new pat- 
terns of harps, bracelets, and coronets for the virtuous, and devis- 
the ingenious instruments of torture for the wicked, — turning 
the subterranean fires to the best account, and making such use 
as it could of the blunders of uninstructed science. The re- 
sult we know. ‘The future life has certainly been made sufh- 
ciently “ objective” for the most-practical purposes. A large 
variety of celestial habitations is offered for our inspection. 
Between the rather uncomfortable prospect of perpetual trav- 
elling, with the additional inconvenience of bad inns and poor 
company, held out by the ancient doctrine of transmigration, 
and the dismally prosaic existence which Swedenborg’s leaden 
fancy describes, here is room enough for the most liberal ex- 
ercise of taste. Happily, reason spares us the task of making 
our selection, and saves us from the sin of wishing that there 
might be no immortality of any kind, by blowing these air- 
castles all away, and leaving the hereafter shrouded in a starlit 
darkness more salutary and impressive than any glare of day. 

If reason would but exert itself aS vigorously as it might, to 
break this nightmare of the distempered fancy! If it would 
only dispel the illusion before it had succeeded in establishing 
itself as a reality in our minds! But, as was before remarked, 
the gay vestment of fancy covers so as to conceal the simple 
truth of fact, and is hung up for veneration as a sacred relic 
possessing miraculous virtue, when the verity it was manufac- 
tured to clothe has disappeared from human recollection. The 
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metaphor first illustrates the thought, then stands in its place, 
then outlives it. The theologies of the world are mainly 
myths and symbols, whose meaning is often beyond the reach 
of the deepest learning. What labor has been expended upon 
the all but desperate task of bringing to light the original 
meaning first revealed, then buried, in ancient mythologies 
and mysteries! What lives of thought have been consumed 
in the endeavor to recast the wild allegories, the elaborate fa- 
bles, the gorgeous poems, of the old-world religions into intelli- 
gible forms of faith! Must the student of some distant age, 
as he attempts to discover what may have been the original 
ground-beliefs of Christianity, find himself engaged in a search 
equally hard and thankless ? 

We shall avoid this misfortune, and shall do adequate jus- 
tice to the doctrines of the early Christian period, only by con- 
templating them as works of art. Jesus himself dressed his 
deepest thoughts in the robes of a highly imaginative diction, 
and would have been honored of all men as the loftiest of 
poets, had he not been worshipped as the holiest of Gods. 
We follow the teachings in.the first three Gospels through 
halls and chambers crowded with the loveliest imagery, par- 
able following parable with a fertility of invention, an afflu- 
ence of graceful forms, a richness and delicacy of coloring, a 
wealth and variety of scenic effect, to which the modern Pre- 
Raphaelites, with all their pious feeling, fail to render justice. 
His similitudes were mostly fresh creations, which took the 
shape of natural objects and borrowed their tints from the 
glowing world around him. Only in one conspicuous instance 
does he seem to have taken scenery that was already furnished 
by the poets of his nation, and then the use he made of it was 
so original, the additions were so striking, the combinations 
so grand, that we are almost justified in ascribing to him its 
creation. Those gorgeous descriptions of the end of the world, 
when the Son of Man should come in his glory and all the 
holy angels with him, and should assemble all nations for 
judgment, are the bodying forth in bold poetic imagery of that 
which could not adequately be conveyed in prosaic speech, — 
some idea of the triumphant energy with which his spiritual 
truths were to work upon the social condition of mankind. 
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Christ taught the doctrine of the approaching end of the world. 
He did so, in form. But what did he teach in substance ? 
Nothing more than that the old order of things was to be suc- 
ceeded by a new order? Nothing more than that the ancient 
empires were to vanish, and give place to a new Jewish the- 
ocracy of somewhat ethereal or ghostly stamp, — that, instead 
of the coarse material world, men should behold a world of 
finer and more attenuated substance? That indeed were a 
small matter. No, he taught that the kingdom of heaven was a 
heavenly kingdom, — the reign of righteousness, truth, and love 
over all unrighteousness, falsity, and hate, — the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the material forces in man and in the world ; 
and so intense was his faith in the speedy advent of this di- 
vine rule, that he saw it at once as a fact in history, — saw in 
imagination the visible earth fleeing away before the radiant 
faces of the angels, the walls of empires falling at the blast of 
celestial trumpets, and the consummation of all things crowded 
into a brief mortal life. History demolished that “ baseless 
fabric of a vision,” which the literal interpretation of this lan- 
guage had raised in the minds of believers. But history never 
falsified, but has only proceeded to confirm, the truth which 
dramatized itself with such splendid effect before the eyes of 
a generation. 

Paul, too, had ideas which could find no adequate expres- 
sion in common prose, but failed to mould them into shapes of 
poetic beauty. One cannot read the genuine Epistles without 
seeing how inadequate his logical processes were to arrange 
his thoughts harmoniously and perspicuously in systematic 
order, and how imperfectly his imagination was able to furnish 
them with suitable expression, in parable, symbol, or mythus. 
He wished to say that Christianity was a new law of spiritual 
life, freely sent to operate in all men, on condition of their 
faithful obedience to its moral requirements. And in com- 
mending this idea to the Jews, his reasoning was a swift suc- 
cession of allegories, run together as fast as his heated fancy 
could devise them. The Old Testament became in his hands 
a book of emblems. Adam was lifted up into a providential 
position, as the representative and parent of the carnal element 
in humanity, in opposition to Christ, who was imaged forth 
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as the heavenly man; old Abraham was dragged out of the 
meagre chronicle, and set up as a grand figure in a mystical 
tableau personifying the principle of faith; Hagar and Sarah 
cease to be mere historical personages, and assume new sig- 
nificance as types of the two imaginary covenants ; Isaac and 
Rebecca, Jacob and Esau, all play a part in the Apostle’s the- 
ological representation ; the cloud and the sea, the lurid Sinai, 
with its threats and its law, and the wonderful rock which 
“ followed” the Israelites in their wanderings, with the water 
flowing from its cloven side, were all compelled to do service, 
as symbols of religious thoughts, which must find expression 
in some way, and, lacking other material, seized upon the 
cabalistic lore which filled the mind of the learned disciple 
of Gamaliel. Paul, too, was a poet, but a poet of the wild, 
Titanic sort, grotesque rather than beautiful, crowding his 
images upon us with tumultuous disorder, regardless of the 
artistic rules by which they might have been arranged with 
more certain and agreeable effect. They who stop, as so 
many do, at the Apostle’s similitudes, mistaking his tropes 
for his truths, can never truly appreciate him as the great 
creative mind of Christendom. But if, bearing in mind 
that they are similitudes, and very awkward similitudes too, 
for the most part, we look beneath them for the burning 
thoughts, we shall find no difficulty in conceding his full title 
to the position awarded to him by the Church. 

To appreciate the artistic treatment of the Christian the- 
ology, we must r:-member that there was a time when Chris- 
tianity, with all its possibilities of thought and energy, lay fold- 
ed up in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. So long as he lived, 
he was his religion, as well in form as in substance. Words 
fell from his lips ; influences flow : from his character; deeds 
were done by his hands. The words were dimly apprehend- 
ed; the influences were imperfectly measured; the deeds 
were not estimated at their full weight of significance. The 
dwellers at a mountain’s foot have no conception of its form 
or grandeur. and they who were contemporaries with Jesus, 
who saw him daily, who lived on terms of intimacy with him 
and were called his friends, on account of their very proximity 
failed to understand him. He filled their minds with thoughts 
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too vast and deep for their mastery. He made their hearts 
swell with emotions too great for utterance, too vague for 
comprehension. The successors of the disciples, who stood at 
the distance of a generation from this wonderful being, were 
still unable to analyze the impression he had made upon them, 
—could only speak’of him in the glowing metaphors of their 
Eastern clime, and throw out hints of the glory that dwelt in 
him, in the expressive language of symbol. Many years had 
elapsed after his death, before men could calmly contemplate 
and coolly analyze the ideas suggested to them by Christ’s ex- 
traordinary character and career; many years, — how many it 
is impossible to tell with exactness, — before their crowding, un- 
defined sentiments crystallized themselves into beliefs. When 
at last they did so, there were found deposited in the Christian 
consciousness these three fundamental persuasions : — 
I. That God had shown himself immanent in humanity. 

II. That the Divine love was urgent in its wish to reclaim 
men from evil. 

III. That the reconciling principle which had been mani- 
fested in the life of Jesus, was nothing less than the Absolute 
Being himself. : 

But how were the men of that generation to grasp, them- 
selves, or to present to others, ideas so absolute and subtile as 
these, — ideas to be seized and unfolded only by cultivated and 
philosophical minds? Plainly it was impossible. Recourse 
must be had to the friendly offices of the imagination, or rather 
the imagination quietly volunteered its own services, to mould 
these intellectual beliefs into shapes that would attract and 
fascinate the sensuous feeling of mankind. 

The first belief found its symbolical expression in the doc- 
trine of the Logos, the Incarnate Word. Nowhere have we 
a more wonderful product of the pure imagination, than is of- 
fered to us in Plato’s doctrine of Ideas ;— a doctrine which rep- 
resented the mind of God as a vast gallery crowded with the 
images of all possible things in heaven and earth, a chamber 
of models which were also living creatures doing the actual 
work of creation. This great picture found at last a worthy 
exhibition-room in the art hall of the grand exposition of the 
theological industry of all nations, that was held at Alex- 
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andria just previous to the coming of Christ. Here were col- 
lected all the forms of religious conception, and the motley city 
of Alexander the Great became the home of Allegory and My- 
thus. Philosophy and Faith walked together under the same 
mantle of Fable. The new thoughts that dared not show them- 
selves in their proper shape, or were too delicate to be appre- 
hended by the coarser mind, passed unchallenged, and were wel- 
comed eagerly in the guise of symbol. Chief among the admir- 
ers of Plato’s masterpiece was Philo. A devout Hebrew and 
believer in the inspiration of the Old Testament, an enthusiastic 
entertainer of the new Greek wisdom, he readily discovered the 
way in which these two apparently hostile intellectual move- 
ments might be reconciled and combined in a common formula. 
To him and to the rest of his school it seemed as if all the truth 
which they found in the systems of the Greek sages might 
have been derived from their sacred books. What were these 
ideal forms of Plato, these eternal images of things, — what 
was this Platonic Demiurgus, this mythical shape, personifying 
the creative Ideas, and gathering up into one hypostasis the 
numerous powers of the popular polytheistic idolatry, —— what 
was this Logos, — but the Word by which Jehovah created the 
heaven and the earth? And upon this hint Philo proceeded 
to collect in the ancient books the bold passages in which 
Wisdom is described to the eye as a personal being, occupying 
a conspicuous place in the formation and regulation of the 
world. How he developed the shape of these poetical figures, 
how he rounded their features, turned their limbs, colored and 
arranged their drapery, is familiarly known to all. The imagi- 
nation was now fairly at work furnishing abstract ideas with 
forms and bodies. 'The more abstruse the doctrine, the more 


. shapely the bodies in which they come to life, the more pic- 


turesque the costumes in which they are draped. The Gnos- 
tics, legitimate children of the Alexandrine Allegory, changed 
every notion into a bright-faced Zon, and filled the entire void 
of space with spirits as fantastic in behavior as in name. In- 
stead of saying, “ The Absolute Being, exerting his supreme 
intelligence and goodness, by an act of volition called the out- 
ward universe into existence,” — they would say, “ The Abso- 
lute Being dwelt in eternity with his companion Silence, — he 
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the All-Father, she the All-Mother. But being himself perfect 
Love, and wishing to possess objects of love, — feeling in him- 
self the impulse to produce all that was fairest and most perfect 
in his nature, — he begat Nous and Aletheia. Nous and Ale- 
theia then begat Logos and Zoe; these two begat Anthropos 
and Ecclesia” ;— and so on. Here, then, was this world of 
winged thoughts, with glorious names, which seized the pious 
fancy, — Light, Life, Fulness, Grace, Truth, and the crowning 
Logos, the living, working, manifested God; and here were the 
Christian people anxious to embody in some fitting form of 
speech or image the mighty, nebulous thought whose excessive 
glory darkened their minds; here were the Christians looking 
for a symbol in which they might enshrine their truth, that the 
divine and the human had shown themselves to be one, that 
the godlike had exhibited itself as human, that the human 
had blazed out as the godlike, revealing the immanence of 
Deity in humanity, the vital concourse of God with man, —a 
truth which they could not comprehend, take in pieces, or ex- 
plain, which they could not hold steadily before their own 
minds, much less present clearly to the understanding of 
others, but which they could personify ; and what symbol so 
adequate and so ready to their hand, so majestic and so fa- 
miliar, so sacred and so universally respected, as this symbol 
of the Logos? How could they more happily and forcibly 
express their thought, than by saying that Jesus, the person 
who had displayed this wonderful combination, was the Logos 
become a man, the Word made flesh? We know as a fact 
that they did this. History fills in with rich material the out- 
line sketch that we have drawn, and divulges the secret that 
Christendom found expression for its grandest thought in the 
mythology which a foreign imagination had constructed. And 
history likewise discloses the fact, that this mythus of the 
God-man presently hid from view the thought of which it was 
the vehicle, and finally became completely a substitute for 
it, insomuch that men entirely forgot what the symbolized 
meaning had been, and denied it when it was suggested to 
them. 

The second of the fundamental beliefs of Christianity, the 
belief that the Divine Love was urgent in its wish to reclaim 
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men from evil, found symbolical expression in the doctrine of 
Atonement. Ancient systems had represented God as with- 
drawing himself from the wicked, compelling them to seek 
him with offerings and pacify him with sacrifices, and grant- 
ing no favor save to tearsand blood. The life of Jesus taught . 
men, or rather forced them to see, that the being who seemed 
to them divine in purity and truth did not expect sinners to 
crawl to him on their knees, and beat the ground at his feet 
with their forehead, but went himself forth to meet them, sat 
at their tables, taught in their streets, blessed their children, 
healed their diseases, comforted their sorrows, pitied their 
miseries, forgave their wickedness, and wept over their graves. 
The perfect Sanctity had a fellow-feeling with guilt; the per- 
fect Purity compassionated leprosy and uncleanness; the 
perfect Truth was willing to instruct error and falsehood ; the 
Divine, in one word, exhibited its incontrollable love in suffer- 
ing with and for mankind. Christendom, its voice choked with 
tears, could find no language for the utterance of a persuasion 
like this. It assumed proportions too vast for the ancient con- 
fines of logic, and the limited vocabulary of speech. Even 
metaphor and hyperbole labored in the attempt to do it jus- 
tice. Figures of speech were stiff and colorless to express it. 
The fancy of the early Fathers wrestled and writhed and rev- 
elled in extravagance, under the effort to bring this belief with- 
in reach of the sensuous apprehension of men. One paints a 
grotesque picture of Christ and Satan engaging in deadly duel 
for the possession of the earth. Another gives us a scene, in 
which Christ is portrayed in the act of closing a bargain with 
Satan, by the terms of which he himself is to be taken in ex- 
change for the human race. A companion sketch carries out 
- the idea, showing us Satan in a state of great discomfiture at 
having overreached himself and secured only the human na- 
ture of Jesus, the divine nature escaping his hands. Origen 
is the author of a composition depicting Christ in the attitude 
- of treating with Satan for the ransom of humanity, the price 
to be paid being his own blood. <A group representing Christ 
as a high-priest offering himself as a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, is also attributed to Origen. * Gregory of Nyssa 
elaborated into a complete little drama the story that Jesus, 
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concealing his divinity behind his humanity, took in his un- 
suspecting adversary by an ingenious fraud; and Ambrose in- 
vented an ingenious fiction, wherein Christ is represented as an 
angler fishing for the Devil with a hook baited with his own 
attractive but deceptive flesh. But the favorite image under 


which the doctrine of reconciliation was symbolized, —an image, 


familiar to the minds of all Christians, and dear to them from 
its associations with the ancient religion from which their own 
sprung, —an image fraught with deep significance, charged with 
rich and tender expression, and capable of fine artistic treat- 
ment,—was the Lamb. For ages it had been the type of sac- 
rifice ; for it was the emblem of innocence, patience, and meek- 
ness, and the keen edge of the knife terminated its existence 
in blood. Among all the primitive nations this uncomplaining 
victim had stood as the sign of reconciliation between man and 
God. The Hebrew imagination invested it with mysterious 
attributes, and knew no holier form under which to present the 
sacred, redeeming sufferings of prophets. ‘The very name of 
the creature was connected with unmerited sorrows borne for 
others’ weal, — with the substitution of spotlessness for guilt, 
— with the forgiveness of the wicked through the mediatorial 
agonies of the good. Jesus was the Lamb, volunteering his 
own sacrifice for the sins of the world. The idea, however 
naturally and simply conceived, immediately surrounded Christ 
with all the apparatus of sacrifice, and arranged all the scenery 
for an imposing ceremony, in which heaven and earth were to 
take part. ‘Tio lay down the programme for this grand occa- 
sion, to plan its details, to complete its appointments, tasked 
the inventive fancy of more than one generation of believing 
Christians. The mythology of the Atonement is indeed a mar- 
vellous thing to contemplate. The celestial council-chamber, 
where the fate of humanity is under discussion ; the self-con- 
secration of the Divine Son; the virgin birth and incarnation ; 
the altar-cross, whose beams never grew in forest, nor were 
reared by mortal hands, standing ghastly and lurid in the cen- 
tre of the earth; the victim “slain before the foundation of 
the world” bearing the agonies of a cursed and hell-doomed 
race, and pouring from his gaping side streams of blood to 
wash away the sins of generations steeped in guilt; the howl- 
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ing fiends sweeping away discomfited on their black wings ; 
the earthquake ; the darkness of night miraculously shrouding 
the anguish of the dying God; the sheathed sword, the sat- 
isfied justice; the heaving hell moving to meet the Deliverer 
at his coming; the gate of heaven swinging open on its hinges, 
— certainly furnish the elements of a most impressive drama. 
Never did the poetic faculty take bolder flight. We might 
admire it, if we were not perpetually reminded of the fact, that 
this drama is read as if it were a plain historical narrative ; 
that this highly wrought poetic fiction is accepted by millions 
as the most literal prose; that this work of an unchastened 
and semi-barbarous imagination is pointed at as a solid struc- 
ture built up out of eternal verities. How few now under- 
stand what the great truth was which ages have decked out 
with such gorgeous phantasmagoria! How few will recog- 
nize it when it is presented to them! ‘The symbol has be- 
come the tomb of the idea. ‘To accept the emblem is faith; to 
break the emblem, and cleave simply to the truth behind it, is 
infidelity. Christendom adores a painted canvas. 

The third belief which lay vaguely in the mind of Christen- 
dom, the belief in the absoluteness of the reconciling principle, 
was more abstruse, if possible, than either of the other two. 
It is a belief that only the most enlightened minds can hold 
in all its purity, even with the help they derive from an ex- 
tended knowledge of the beneficent and wonderful adaptation 
of means to ends in the natural world, and from the most 
comprehensive survey of ancient and modern history. The 
early Christians possessed none of these advantages. The 
Creator’s footprints upon the sands of time were hidden from 
the men of their age. The conception of God as living and 


- working, guiding, reconciling, redeeming, throughout the course 


of human history, was feebly and doubtfully held. The Deity 
lived in a theological heaven, an object to be gazed at by eyes 
of abstract speculation ; and it was only in the way of mythus 


-and allegory that he was to be brought into direct contact 


with the earth. It was felt now by these worshippers of 


‘Christ that the Infinite itself had come down and walked 


among men under the disguise of that blessed shape. The 


love which had met them so cordially, smiled upon them so 
6 * 
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radiantly, forgiven them so freely, bled for them so magnani- 
mously, was no love of mere. mortal, — beautiful and blessed 
while it was exhibited, but limited in its operations and tran- 
sient in its effects ; it was, in their view, something more than 
the self-devotion of hero, martyr, or prophet, spending himself 
with noble patriotism for the well-being of his tribe, his nation, 
or his race. It was the pitying condescension of Heaven’s 
Lord ; it was the yearning desire of the Eternal towards his 
alienated offspring ; it was God’s benignity attracting all the 
world to himself. But how could such a thing as this be con- 
ceived of ? Did the Absolute Being entertain anxious thoughts 
about anything? Could he in any sense be said to suffer or 
die in behalf of the beings he had create@? Impossible! and 
yet this was what, according to their persuasion, he had done, 
and this was what they wished to declare that he had done. 
They wished to say that God, once for all time and for all 
mankind, had made his peace with the world, — had overleaped 
the barriers of every kind that lay between, and permitted his 
mercy to overrule his wrathful justice. But no ornamental 
figures of speech were capable of holding so vast and subtile 
a conception as this. It must have flowed away and been 
dissipated, but for an opportune image which had been loom- 
ing up, shadowy with grandeur, among the monuments of hu- 
man thought, and now stood ready to receive this breath of 
truth. This image was the Trinity. From time immemorial 
it had made tangible to the human intellect the idea of a liv- 
ing God, — a God who had roused himself from the brooding 
meditations in which he had from all eternity been sunk, and, 
arriving at consciousness, had projected his thought upon the 
outlying immensity ; thus becoming, as it were, self-reflecting, 
and double, — himself the thinker and the object thought of, — 
a twofold being, as every man is twofold. The single Deity 
was now a Deity existing in a duplex personality. The original 
being, infinite, absolute, unapproachable, incommunicable, un- 
fathomable, — his attributes no attributes, but rather the utter 
negation of attributes, the absence of everything like thought, 
feeling, desire, — this Everlasting Nothing containing the pos- 
sibilities of everything, was the Father. The second being, or 
quasi-being, the God awake, alive, creative, the thinker and 
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active worker, was the Son; by the Hindoos called Brahma ; 
by the Persians, Ormuzd ; by the Pheenicians, Jeoud ; by the 
Alexandrine Jews, Logos, or Word, the active principle of 
the Godhead. These two figures, with a third representing 
the connecting link between them, the feminine principle, the 
mother, Mithra, Maja, or by whatever name beside it may have 
been known, standing in a group for the complete Godhead, 
had become familiar to all eyes. They were stamped on 
coins, painted on ceilings, sculptured upon temple walls, 
carved into huge statues. It was a venerable symbol, sur- 
rounded with hallowed mystery and suggestive of the deep- 
est thoughts. How old it was, and how universal! Indian, 
Egyptian, Sabzan, Greek, had in turn used it as they were 
able, — sometimes fantastically, but always sacredly, — some- 
times grossly, but ever with their best reverence. It was a con- 
secrated image, and the only one that expressed the revealed, 
the communicative God. Itwas what the Christians wanted; 
why should they not use it for their purpose, as other relig- 
ionists had used it for theirs? ‘Their holy Redeemer was this 
Eternal Son, — the true Deity, not absolute, but manifested, — 
the God with a heart. Thus they were able, without injury to 
their conception of Deity, to conceive of the absoluteness of 
the mission of Christ. We believe that the history of the 
doctrine of Trinity in the Church will bear us out in giving 
to it this interpretation, and in attributing to it this origin. 
Surely in no other sense than as a symbol would the Chris- 
tians, with their strong gentile antipathies, have adopted a 
dogma so saturated as this ever was with Pagan speculations. 
As a dogma, however, they did not accept it, but as a shell 
into which they could introduce their own thought. In every- 
thing but the bare form of the emblem, the Christian Trinity 
is unlike that of India or Egypt. The same imagination has 
been at work in it, but not the same intellect ; and if we were 
to destroy the casket which contains that jewel of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, we should be wholly unable to identify the 
gem within it as that which was treasured by the Ganges or 
the Nile. The Unitarian polemics against the Trinity would 
have been more effective, as well as more just, if they had borne 


in mind this distinction between the substance and the form. 
é 
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In confounding these, they have committed the same blunder 
into which their adversaries fell, in which they have persisted 
in abiding even to this day ; and thus their criticism, striking 
against a solid fact in the Christian consciousness, glanced 
harmless away. For the Trinitarians are persuaded that the 
heart of their doctrine is a radical Christian truth, which can- 
not be dispensed with ; and so deep is this persuasion, that all 
the plates in Creuzer’s Symbolik, and all the learning of Bahr, 
Movers, and Nork fails to shake their faith. They cleave to 
the mythus, as men cleave to an antique vase that at some 
dateless period held a precious elixir. They have lost the 
name of the marvellous liquid; they have only fables to re- 
peat about its virtues. Possibly, by breaking the jar, the 
chemist’s analysis of the deposit in the bottom might disclose 
the nature of its miraculous contents; but they prefer to keep 
the porcelain, not as a curious specimen of the ancient art of 
pottery, but as a sacred vessel, — the Holy Grail over which 
the guardian spirits watch, and whose possession brings to its 
owner the certainty of salvation. 

It is the imagination, then, that has created for us the great 
forms of faith, — Deity of Christ, Atonement, Trinity; and 
in building these sacred shrines of thought, it accomplished a 
good work for Christianity. Alas that we must think him 
deserving of an equal praise from Christianity, who does most 
faithfully now the work of an iconoclast in shattering them! 

The Christian mythology, if we may call it so, bears wit- 
ness to a singular depth and richness of feeling in the early 
believers, and to the power with which the influences that pro- 
ceeded from Jesus operated upon the soul of the succeeding 
ages. Only Titanic spiritual forces could thus have made a 
sacred epic of the world’s history, and piled up the mists of 
cloud-land in structures that have braved the tempests of ten 
centuries. One of the most striking evidences that a new 
spiritual era had dawned on the world, is the profound sense 
of guilt which tormented the early and late ages of Christen- 
dom. They were afflicted by a “conscience of sin,” which 
filled the air with groans and penitential music. An oppres- 
sive conviction of the distance between the earthly and the 


heavenly life, and of man’s inability to fulfil the perfect law 
+ 
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that had been revealed to them in Christ, — of the worthlessness 
of morality and all the spontaneous goodness of the happy 
temperament, — bore the believers down into the dust. This 
sense of sin had a backward and a forward look. In the first 
place, this crushing power of evil, which they struggled against 
so vainly, and before which they fell so helplessly, seemed to 
be pushing them from behind; their terrified fancy recognized 
it as an hereditary taint or malady, which was passed along 
from generation to generation, and bequeathed as a fatal leg- 
acy from fathers to children. They felt as if they were swept 
along by an irresistible current. Their frightened imaginations, 
taking the hint thrown out by their moral powerlessness, with 
rapid flight sped back into the legendary period, and there from 
the slenderest materials —a scrap of tradition, allegory, or fable 
from the book of Genesis, a few phrases of rather mystical 
import from the writings of Paul, some bits of Jewish rabbin- 
ical lore — constructed a wonderful spectacle. -In the enchant- 
ed garden of Paradise they saw living the first man, a demi- 
god complete in all derived attributes of knowledge, grace, and 
innocence, — complete also in happiness. The fruitful soil was 
glad to give him its spontaneous increase; the trees dropped 
their luscious fruits into his lap; flowers bloomed around him 
without culture; the animals knew him and delighted to call 
him master. No evil thoughts clouded the serenity of his . 
mind, no unclean desires stained the spotlessness of his heart. 
For him there was no pain, no want, no infirmity, decay, or 
death, but a blessedness of long uninterrupted ages, and then 
a glorified transition to the existence of the angels. The 
brightness of the scene is darkened now by outspread wings. 
Lucifer hovers near, bent upon the destruction of the Creator’s 
~most perfect work. ‘The serpent becomes a tempter. The 
tree of knowledge holds invitingly forth the fatal fruit; the 
woman eats, the man eats, and the face of the world is changed 
ina moment. Beasts become fierce; reptiles hiss and sting; 
the myrtle gives place to the brier, and the fir-tree to the thorn; 
streams no longer sing with splash and ripple, but moan and 
murmur as they roll along; winds no longer laugh, but sigh. 
That single transgression has doomed a race to labor, sadness, 
fear, and death. From that point the course of mankind is 
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downward, through vast spaces of misery, bloodshed, and crime, 
into the pit of moral degradation, where the law of sin insti- 
tuted by Adam holds them in its deadly folds. Clearly all 
this is the work of imagination. Reason never justified it, in 
philosophy or theology; science never admitted it as fact. 
There is nothing in Scripture to warrant it. It is pure my- 
thology. 

The same sense of sin which looked backward in such 
alarm, with an equal alarm looked forward, in terrible antici- 
pation of a coming judgment; and the fancy that had painted 
this picture of the origin of guilt, busied itself in painting a 
companion picture of its final doom, entitled, The Doctrine of 
Last Things. The eschatology of Christendom is but a scenic 
representation of the belief that all actions are to be judged by 
the moral law of the Gospel, that wickedness will bring with it 
suffering proportionate to its depth, that goodness will be fol- 
lowed by happiness corresponding to its character. The artist- 
mind of Christendom, kindling with the conception of these 
spiritual laws of retribution and recompense in their supremacy 
and triumph, stands, palette in hand, before a canvas knit at 
the corners to the four ends of the earth, and covering with its 
surface the whole expanse of the future. With bold pencil 
the artist sketches his figures, and lays on the colors in broad 
_masses of light and shade. In the centre, upon a plateau of 
clouds, stands a burning throne, and one sits thereon, clad in 
spotless raiment, his mien majestic, his countenance radiant 
with a consuming justice blended with compassion. Around 
him are the apostles and patriarchs, the martyrs and the saints. 
The hosts of the blessed, beyond these, rise rank above rank. 
Herald angels with long trumpets sound to the four quarters 
of the earth the summons for the dead to rise, while the re- 
cording angel holds the ponderous book whose leaves contain 
the dark records of transgression. Below, the earth is dark- 
ening and rushing back into chaos. The sea is giving up its 
dead; the graves empty themselves of their tenants ; the shad- 
owy forms assemble, clothed in the garment of their mortal 
flesh, and take their places at either hand of the terrible Judge. 
_ On the right, the accepted range themselves in happy groups, 
mingling with the joyous company of those who long before 
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died in peace. On the left, the wicked crowd in horrid con- 
fusion, wrathful, writhing, blasphemous, and leave the awful 
presence only to be dragged headlong into the fires of ever- 
lasting perdition, by fiends impatient to torment their prey. 
Let the picture be painted by theologians in language of 
flame; by poets, chanting in musical Latin their dies ire ; by 
artists of every grade, from Orcagno and Michel Angelo to 
Ary Scheffer and Martin; it is always the same thing, —a rep- 
resentation in form and color, under conditions of space and 
time and within the rules of artistic propriety, of simple ethi- 
cal principles which all Christian men revere. But in gazing 
upon these creations, sometimes noble and sometimes gro- 
tesque, men are apt to forget that they are gazing upon pic- 
tures which may perish with the crumbling of a ceiling, or the 
fading of a pigment, or the obscurity of words becoming obso- 
lete, and fancy that they are beholding an actual scene, from 
which prophetic vision has withdrawn the veil. 

Christian art surpasses all other art in the variety of its 
forms, the reach of its landscape, the richness of its decoration. 
Every other mythology, however complete in grace and beauty 
of finish, in compactness of shape, or in picturesqueness of 
detailed effects, seems constructed on a small scale, as com- 
pared with the stupendous creations of this. With what 
gorgeousness of conception the anticipation of a kingdom of 
God on the earth painted itself upon the evening clouds of a 
dying world in Chiliasm! "With what exuberance of joyous 
power, the soul, sensible of a newly imparted life, snatched 
the glowing pencil from Eastern and Western hands, and cov- 
ered the skies with the grand frescos of redemption. With 
what audacity of conception the freshly acquired sense of 
_ moral dignity drew the whole heavens into sympathy with its 
need and longing, and made angels sing over a cradle, and 
archangels watch over a grave! 

In the Middle Ages, the imagination delighted in symbolical 
forms. Not content to paint word-pictures of their thoughts, 
the Christians carved them in wood and stone, cast them into 
the shape of sacramental ordinances, and even dramatized 
them in scenic performances. ‘The cross, simple emblem of 
the Redeemer’s passion, is gradually so elaborated as to speak 
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a whole theology to the eye. First a lamb is painted, lying 
at the foot of it. Next, Christ, clothed, is placed on it, with 
hands uplifted in prayer, not fastened to the beam. After 
this, fancy nails Christ with four nails to the cross, but leaves 
him, with open eyes, alive. It was not until the tenth or 
eleventh century that the dead Christ, thorn-crowned and in 
agony, preached the doctrine of a dying God to the senses of 
men. The Church set its mysteries before barbarian eyes 
in the shape of splendid spectacles, and enacted them for the 
edification of the vulgar in miracle plays. For the coarsest 
tastes buffoonery was resorted to. Thus we have a St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi acting out the Incarnation in pantomime like the 
following. He arranges a stable to resemble that in which the 
Saviour was born; there is the ox, the ass, the hay; and as 
the enthusiast preaches, he bleats at the mention of Bethlehem, 
and licks his lips when speaking the sweet name of Jesus. 
Not satisfied with exhibiting in this way the birth of Christ, 
and in similar fashion dramatizing his life, he must needs ex- 
hibit the Passion with an equal grossness in conception and 
detail, as if the people could not take in the thought of the 
Redeemer’s sacrificial pains unless they saw a wretched fanatic 
pouring out blood from his side, and imitating the writhings 
of the Crucified. 

The sacramental forms of the Church are but ideas represent- 
ed in emblems. What is baptism, but a symbol of interior 
purification? What is communion, but a symbol of spiritual 
union of the disciples with the Master, and of the disciples 
among themselves? What were confirmation and penance, 
but symbolical ceremonies expressing, one the self-devotion 
of the earnest Christian heart, the other the wish to mortify 
the body of sin? ‘The sensuous passionateness of the Middle 
Ages required to feel all its ideas with its fingers, to lay its 
waking eyes on them. It even built its beliefs into massive 
cathedrals, piling turret upon turret with the fairy hands of its 
imagination, till they reached the skies. To use the language 
of Michelet, “ Stone became bread, bread became God, matter 
became spirit, on the day when the great sacrifice honored, 
justified, transfigured, transubstantiated them. Incarnation, 
passion, synonymous words, are explained by a third, — tran- 
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substantiation. By three different stages, here is the struggle, 
the hymen, the identification of the two substances: a dra- 
matic and dismal hymen, in which spirit sinks and matter 
suffers. 'The Mediator is the sacrifice; the death, a voluntary 
death. There is blood on these nuptials. That terrible, that 
memorable day, — it was yesterday, it is to-day, it will be to- 
morrow and ever. The everlasting drama is daily played in 
the church. The church is itself this drama, a petrified mys- 
tery, a passion of stone. ‘The whole edifice, in the severity 
of its architectural geometry, is a living body, a man. The 
nave, extending its two arms, is the man on the cross; the 
crypt, the subterranean church, is the man in the tomb; the 
tower, the steeple, is still he, but upright and rising to heaven. 
In the choir, which inclines from the direction of the nave, you 
see his head drooping down in agony ; you recognize his blood 
in the glowing purple of the windows.” 

We have flown with rapid wing over an extensive reach of 
territory. Our object has been, not to explore any single de- 
partment, nor to examine the surface of any single field, but 
to give bird’s-eye glimpses of a very large and interesting re- 
gion, merely to show how much Art had done in fashioning 
what seem to be its great natural features. 

But why now, it may be asked, should we wish to abolish, 
to alter, or even to disturb these venerable mythologies, these 
symbolical doctrines and altar forms, which grew so naturally 
out of the needs of the Christian mind, and have established 
themselves so firmly in the revering affections of the Chris- 
tian heart? We answer, Simply because the significance of 
them has been completely lost, because the symbols no longer 
symbolize the truth, because the emblems entomb the ideas 
they were designed to exhibit. 

What Ruskin says respecting the tendency of Perugino’s or 
Raffaelle’s art to produce unbelief, or, worse yet, a superstitious 
disbelief in all sacred verities, we would say respecting these 
Christian mythologies and symbols. However beautiful to 
the eye they may be, the mind is only confused, darkened, and 
misled by them. The doctrine of the Deity of Christ, origi- 
nally sketched with the design of representing the truth that 
God had become immanent in humanity, now completely shuts 
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out that truth from the intellectual vision, and substitutes 
for it an inconsistent conception. The doctrine of Atone- 
ment, devoutly framed to represent God’s longing after recon- 
ciliation with his children, so narrows that grand idea as 
utterly to distort and falsify it. And only on close inspection 
do we perceive that it is not a description of a very different 
thought. The doctrine of Trinity has long ceased to delin- 
eate anything to the discerning intellect, and resembles more 
than anything the curtain painted by an old artist, with such 
consummate skill, that every beholder put forth a hand to 
withdraw it, in order to see the picture which was not behind. 

The Christian mythology fails to convey to us modern 
people the truths of the Christian religion, because it was the 
natural product of a foreign soil. Born in the remote East, 
in climes whose spirit has passed away, in cities whose 
names recall nothing but a splendid tradition, it is not at 
home in these cold regions of the West. Is it strange that 
symbols which had their origin in Persia, Egypt, or Palestine, 
that allegories and emblems which bloomed in the fancy of 
ancient Alexandria, should be meaningless to the practical 
understanding of England or America? The churches in 
which they found favor were churches of the Orient, — 
churches in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Syria, in Pheenicia, 
Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, in Thrace, 
Achaia, and Epirus, where the prevailing temper was warm, 
enthusiastic, mystical, and sensuous. The Fathers by whose 
suggestion or with whose countenance they were adopted 
were, without a marked exception, men of Eastern extrac- 
tion and Oriental genius. Justin Martyr was a Palestinian; 
Tatian was a Syrian; Theophilus was born at Antioch; Ire- 
nus is supposed to have been an Asiatic Greek; Clement 
of Alexandria was a native either of that city or of Athens; 
Origen was an Egyptian; Athanasius was Bishop of Alexan- 
dria; Gregory of Nyssa was a bishop in Cappadocia. In 
fact, Christianity was, during the formative period of its the- 
ology, altogether Eastern in its cast of mind. Its most pow- 
erful bishoprics lay beneath an Eastern sky, close by the 
borders, nay, within the very precincts, of the land of enchant- 
ment and mystery, whose air was full of the floating legends 
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of primeval religions. They extended themselves into Persia, 
and even as far as Scythia. Considering all this, and weigh- 
ing it well in its full significance, no one surely can wonder 
that the forms of thought which were highly expressive and 
popular then and there should appear foreign, enigmatical, 
and void of tangible sense, to the men of age so remote and 
climate so uncongenial as ours. If we could be transported 
into one of those ancient Christian communities in Ephesus, 
Antioch, Corinth, or even Rome, we should find ourselves in 
an intellectual atmosphere which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to inhale. The literature would be unattractive, if not 
unintelligible to us; especially the poetical literature would 
be found repulsive to our taste, and grotesque to our imagina- 
tion. A barbaric splendor of ornament would bewilder and 
oppress us; strange figures of speech would lead sober thought 
away till it was lost. The very language of common life 
would so perplex us by the peculiarities of its idiom as to put 
us in continual need of an interpreter. If the genius of Ger- 
many, France, or even England, two or three hundred years 
ago, clothed human thoughts in a style of dress that to us 
seems only an odd disguise; if we find ourselves lost in the 
elder literature of Northern or Southern Europe,—among the 
wild Sagas, or the flowery Troubadours,—how can we ex- 
pect without much trouble to read the meaning carefully hid- 
den away beneath Asiatic hyperbole or Greek metaphor? 
The chief portion of our theological symbolism had its origin 
in India, — the land of pure poetry, the land of emblem, alle- 
gory, and dream. “ The spiritual life of the Hindoo,” says 
Rhode, “expressed itself in genuine poetic forms; the distin- 
guishing characteristic of his temperament is the predomi- 
nance of the imagination over the reason;—=Jin direct con- 
trast with the European style of mind, whose general charac- 
ter appears in the predominance of the reason over the imagi- 
nation.” Of course, then, it is only natural that the European 
should fail to relish the peculiar productions of the Indian 
mind. Why should not every nation construct its own my- 
thology, if it must have a mythology, according to the cast of 
its peculiar genius? Art, in all its other forms, is a free out- 
birth from the national mind. Why should it be less so in 
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religion? We never think of adopting on our canvas or in 
our marble, — in our histories, fictions, poems, — the Byzan- 
tine style of decoration, or the rules of composition which 
were held to be of authority in ancient Gaul or Italy. Why 
should we adopt in our doctrinal treatises the designs and 
devices belonging to the same period and clime? The deco- 
rator of the new halls in the Capitol at Washington has been 
severely censured, for covering the walls with heathen gods 
and goddesses, and such fabulous creations of the classic 
and romantic period, wholly inappropriate to the place, and 
completely foreign to the character of the American people; 
but how much greater is the mistake of covering the walls 
of the universe, and the dome of the heavens above us, with 
gigantic figures such as once may have filled with appalling 
gloom the temples of a dead world! 

We are a practical people, the most so of any on the face 
of the civilized globe. We demand ideas in the simplest 
form of prose. We dread classical allusions and abhor Ori- 
entalisms;— we have a deep respect for solid facts and un- 
varnished truths ; — our pictures, statues, poems, must address 
a sober and natural imagination. Yet we endure to have 
religious ideas, the most important ideas of all, dressed out 
in a fantastic drapery, such as no living thought can move 
under gracefully, or even adjust fittingly to its shape. Is 
this because religious thoughts do not animate us as other 
thoughts do,— because they are less real and vivid to our 
minds? Undoubtedly it is. But for this spiritual confusion 
and deadness the mythology again is responsible. For when 
a thoughtful, clear-sighted, and earnest man succeeds in get- 
ting below the mythical form, and in giving expression in 
simple, transparent speech to the thought concealed within it, 
he is regarded as an original interpreter of Christian truth, 
a genuine prophet, a teacher for the new age; and modern 
men crowd to hear him speak the old, everlasting truths, as if 
they had never been so much as hinted at before. Truth 
unadorned is to our people truth revealed. The removal of 
the symbol is the disclosure of the faith. 

It becomes, then, one portion of the duty of Liberal Chris- 
tians, to release the fundamental verities of their religion from 
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the dramatical, emblematical, and mythical representations 
with which they have so long been identified. Possibly it 
may no longer be necessary to surround them with any new 
pageantry, as they go about among men on their blessed 
errand. ‘The days may have gone by when religious ideas 
must be carried about on men’s shoulders in ornamental 
boxes of sandal-wood, to secure for them a suitable regard ; 
or must walk through the public streets like vestal virgins, 
decorated with the holy insignia and attended by guards to 
protect them from insult. What if the experiment were tried 
of letting them go alone, defended merely by their own sanc- 
tity, and recommended by their power to save. Then, if it 
be found that a distinguishing badge is needed to mark their 
character and display their mission, modern art may be relied 
on to invent a symbol that will be recognized and honored of 
all men. Science in every department is teeming with sug- 
gestions and abounding in materials; nay, it stands all ready, 
without any aid from the imagination, to clothe the loftiest, 
deepest, most subtile thoughts respecting God and spiritual 
things in richer robes than they have ever worn. Modern sci- 
ence surpasses ancient theosophy in the grandeur of its arts of 
design, and seems especially qualified to do for a practical 
age what that did for a speculative one. But as yet science 
has had no opportunity to assist the Christian faith with the 
living forms of beauty with which God has filled his crea- 
tion; nor has social life been permitted to substitute anything 
for the symbols that have stood so long as altar forms in our 
churches. 

What the prophets did for the Hebrew religion when they 
translated its sacrificial ceremonies into spiritual laws, — 
‘what the philosophers did for the religion of Greece when 
they resolved its myths and mysteries into their constituent 
elements of natural and moral truth,— what the Reformers 
did for the religion of the Middle Ages when they discarded 
its superstitions and insisted upon the simple word of the in- 
spired Bible, — that, it appears to us, Liberal Christians must 
endeavor to perform for the popular religion of their day. 
To retain the truth, they must reshape the doctrine. The 
mythology is valuable only as it illustrates the religion. 
7 * 
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When it obscures it, they are religion’s best friends who prac- 
tise a wise and discriminating, but firm iconoclasm. From 
such Puritanism we should fear no injury to the faith we 
love. But would rather say, with Michelet, speaking of the 
downfall of medieval architecture: “'The form ended, is all 
ended? Does nothing remain to religions after death? When 
the dear and precious relics, torn from our trembling hands, 
sink into the coffin, is nothing left? Ah! for my own part, 
I rely, both as regards Christianity and Christian art, on 
the words which the Church addresses to her dead, — 
‘Whosoever believeth in me, cannot die.’ Christianity has 
believed, has loved, has comprehended, — in it have met God 
and man. It may change its vestment, but perish, never! 
It will transform itself to perpetuate its life. One morn- 
ing it will show itself to those who think they are watching 
its tomb, and will rise again the third day.” 





Art. IV.— CARLYLE’S FREDERIC. 


Mistory of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick ‘the Great. By 


Tuomas CarLyLe. Vols. I1., IJ. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1858. 


THERE are two distinctly opposite systems by which men’s 
work in the world can be ordered and adjusted. Each man 
may attend to his own, and do it as well as he can, — seeking 
his neighbors’ assistance where co-operation becomes neces- 
sary, and with them arranging the details of such co-opera- 
tion. Or there may be one person put over a whole tribe or 
nation, who shall direct what each one shall do, — what 
houses he shall build, what nuisances he shall abate, what 
enemies he shall fight, what prayers he shall offer, and, 
indeed, how long he shall live, and when he shall die. 

Between these two systems there is, very naturally, a 
constant contest going on, at the least on paper. Each of 
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them has very salient advantages. On each of them may 
be charged very great absurdities. | 

There are, therefore, nations, which are, at this moment, 
attempting to live under both systems. Such a nation is 
the kingdom of Great Britain. By a certain stolid adhe- 
rence to the customs of the past, and a similar dull admira- 
tion of the arrangements of that Continent which she speaks 
of as if there were no other, Great Britain is tempted to keep 
up the forms of absolutism. She maintains a church which, 
in theory, may state what is right and what is wrong. She 
maintains a queen whose parchments read as if she were 
a dictator of absolute power. But, on the other hand, the 
sterling good sense of the British people, always “fond of 
rebellion,” and the consequent system of religion, which is 
inwoven into their inmost lives, reveal to them the real ab- 
surdities of the system of absolute rule; and they therefore 
insist, in fact, on the let-alone system, under which each 
man takes care of himself, though they maintain it under 
the forms of the monarchical system, where a dictator takes 
care of him. The British people has, moreover, great prac- 
tical power. And thus, although they have to take twenty 
years to purify a river, or to adjust a system of emigration, 
or to reform a war-office, which would be done in six months 
under a wide-awake republic or an intelligent despotism, the 
English nation rubs along, not on the whole dissatisfied with 
its unscientific and clumsily adjusted system. 

But when there is born into the British nation such a man 
as Mr. Carlyle, with a horror of make-believe in any of its 
forms, this cumbrous machinery overwhelms him with amaze- 
‘ment, disgust, and indignation. One can believe in home- 
opathy. One can believe in allopathy. But what do you say 
to the physician who tells you he will practise in either way, 
as you like? You tell him, that either of his brethren may 
be sincere, but that it is certain that he is wrong, and that 
he is resolved to be; and you bow him down stairs. Just in 
that position does Mr. Carlyle find himself, in a nation where 
every man means to do as he chooses, does as he chooses, 
governs himself, in fact, in his own way; but where the 
pretence is kept up, that the queen may send Mr. Carlyle 
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to sea before the mast, or that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury may excommunicate him as a heretic.* A positive 
man, like him, is not apt to halt long between two opinions. 
And it is certain that he will embrace the one reality or the 
other with eagerness, in proportion to the solid self-satisfaction 
with which the men around him cling to the “ golden mean” 
between the two. 

It happens, not very strangely, that Mr. Carlyle has chosen 
the wrong side. First, because he is a poet at heart, and, for 
the purposes of what the world calls poetry, the slashing and 
cutting of an Alexander, or the calm, firm hold of the reins 
by Hildebrand, are much more available than that calm flow 
of the tide by which a hundred thousand men and women, 
who are so fortunate that their history is unwritten, pour 
into a desert valley in a republic, and create an uneventful 
state. Again, Mr. Carlyle is belligerent. And there is no 
doubt, that, for all purposes of war, the one-man power is the 
only effective and available power. Again, the only repub- 
licanism which Mr. Carlyle has ever studied is that.of the 
English Rebellion school, or the French Revolution, — a mock 
republicanism, which consists in the election by the people 
of the dictator. This is no real illustration of the every- 
man-for-himself system. The successful republics are those 
whose officers are really not governors, but servants for cer- 
tain minor specified affairs necessary for mutual convenience, 
They may be dispensed with for years, without injury. The 
important business is done by individuals, or by voluntary 
organizations. Thus the defence of the land is left to a 
volunteer militia; the religious instruction of it, to voluntary 
meetings of people ; and its intellectual instruction, to their 
annual meetings in the districts where they have built the 
school-houses. Such a people is saved from the inevitable 
nuisance which exists where a staff of men, whose only busi- 
ness is fighting, have, merely for occupation’s sake, “to keep 
up a raw” somewhere ;— where an established clergy, in like 
fashion, are interposing their contrivances between God and 
his children;— or where Bureaux of Instruction are regulat- 





* “ The thunders of the Church only sleep.” 
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ing the training of the farmers’ children by the rules which 
they have learned in convents or in cities. Of such real re- 
publics, however, Mr. Carlyle knows nothing. And, as we 
said, what he sees of administration in his own life is con- 
ducted on the system which is one thing, and pretends to be 
another. The British people do take care of themselves. But 
they pretend to be governed by Queen, Lords, Commons, and 
Church. Hence a wilderness of red-tape and circumlocution, 
at which a man of temper may well growl. Mr. Carlyle, 
somewhat abridged by this editor, describes the system 
thus : — 

“ Constitutional Principle, — a much-admired invention in its time, — 
that of letting go the rudder, or setting a wooden figure expensively 
dressed to take charge of it, and discerning that the ship would sail 
of itself so much more easily.” — Vol. I. p. 405. 

A very good simile this of the rudder! But if, at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Mr. Carlyle had had the good boating 
training which he might have had at Oxford, at either Cam- 
bridge, or at New Haven, he would have known more about 
rudders, and he would not have risked his simile. The boat- 
clubs have tried the rudder system. And they found that the 
weight of the man who held the rudder, called coxswain, was 
a decided drawback on the speed of the boat, —as he did not 
help in urging her on. They made him, therefore, lighter and 
lighter, — “‘ Let our smallest boy be coxswain.” And they 
rowed easier and easier in proportion ;— till at last some bold 
innovator said, “ Why any coxswain at all? Let us guide 
the boat by the mutual concessions of the rowers.” In fact, 
the rowers have all one interest, —to get to the goal; and, 
though they may not know much, they all know enough, name- 
ly, that a straight line is the shortest line to the goal. So 
all the best clubs, which make the quickest time, have given 
up, not only steersman, but stuffed wooden figure, and even 
rudder, and find they do their work easier by the surrender. 

But this is by the way. There is no wonder that, for the 
reasons named, Mr. Carlyle, indignant with the working of 
the wooden-figure expedient, gives himself with such vigor to 
maintaining the dictator principle. He has nowhere explained 
how the dictator is to be found. Nor has he ever given a 
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word to the true principle by which each family in a successful 
commonwealth governs itself, and the hands of all different 
clerks, messengers, governors, presidents, and other conven- 
iences, are so closely tied, that, though they talk a great deal 
of nonsense, waste a great deal of money, and sometimes 
tell a great many lies, they do no material harm. It is true, 
that, in maintaining his principle, Mr. Carlyle is brought into 
very bad company. He knowsthis. He finds himself in the 
same boat with that broad-sabred, wide-whiskered Drawcan- 
sir of strong windpipe whom he only condescends to describe 
thus, but whom men name Napoleon Bonaparte the First. 
He does not fancy Napoleon, thinks he was a sham king, 
and so sets him forth as a hero of melodrama, as it must be 
confessed these dictators are very apt to be. Mr. Carlyle 
knows that, while he believes “ that real kingship is eternally 
indispensable,” he believes also “ that the destruction of sham 
kingship is occasionally indispensable.” And delicately in- 
deed is he forced to tread the line of his rope-dancing when 
it happens, as in poor human nature it will, that the real king 
of this morning is only a sham king this afternoon. What 
shall we do, then? Shall we cut off the sham king’s head, 
or shall we appeal from Friedrich Wilhelm drunk to Friedrich 
Wilhelm sober, and wait meekly till to-morrow, in the hope 
that he may be a real king again ? 

Loaded with the chains of his infernal theory, the first of 
historians steps into the dust-heap of the eighteenth century 
to give us what cinders there may be left there. Such cinders 
as other workmen have tried to rake out have, in large meas- 
ure, rolled back again into the heap. And most of what the 
older workmen called cinder has proved to be very worthless 
glazed slag,— which will not burn at all, and is, if possible, 
worse than good for nothing. “No sieve is allowed,” says 
the poor historian, complaining bitterly of the want of index ;* 
but with his own indomitable courage, with his matchless 
discernment and iron memory, with his warm human pa- 
thos, eager to give any spark of life that lingers a chance to 
quicken other fires, and with his superb indifference to forms 





* And why did he give us none to his “ French Revolution” ? 
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or other corpses out of which the life has died, this great 
master does work out for us something real, something con- 
ceivable, something with which we can sympathize, some- 
thing in which we can conceive men and women acting, — 
as the result of his years of toil on that extinct century and 
its antecedents. 

And only to think on what those antecedents were! For 
a thousand years this Hohenzollern family, which is to blos- 
som and bear fruit in such lovely, luscious results as Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, the great Friedrich, and the other Friedrich 
who has just now abdicated, has been mixed up in every im- 
broglio of that anarchical Germany. For a thousand years 
the experiment of kingship has been trying itself in Germany, 
with such results in the way of simplicity and unity and force 
of government as any map of Central Europe for the last 
two centuries shows, with its hopeless mosaic of a hundred 
colors. Every entanglement has left a thread, or the filament 
of a thread, wrought in among the Hohenzollern traditions. 
Anspach, Baireuth, Cleves, and so down through the alpha- 
bet, — every principality, power, or dominion is somehow 
connected with the hopes or fears of the “ house of Prussia.” 
And Friedrich, called the Great, is to untangle some of these 
knots, and to cut some more,—and to try his hand at all. 
And therefore, to show what is the stock he comes from, and 
what is the work he is set to, Mr. Carlyle is obliged to go 
gallantly to work on a general history of Germany, almost 
from the time of Charlemagne down. This general history 
occupies more than half of his first volume. It is admirably 
wrought out. The general reader need never read any other 
general history of Germany,— perhaps had better not read 
any other. We dare not say that it leaves a clear impres- 
sion on the memory. No one who has passed through a 
cedar swamp has a clear impression of every gulf he has 
leaped over, — of every tuft he has trodden on, — of every 
friendly stump or rock on which he stood to take survey be- 
fore and behind. But we dare praise to the highest the guide 
who has led us through it. There is something loving in the 
cheerful way with which Mr. Carlyle lifts his reader over the 
worst places, encourages him through the darkest, calls to 
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him from before to tempt him on, and lets him go on in 
advance where the footing is safer. Where it is very hard he 
owns it is hard, but puts the reader to his mettle, calls on his 
manliness and spirit, — then he bribes him with a bit of day- 
light ahead, — then lets him stop to dry his shoes, or to brush 
the pebble-stones out from them. But himself, he never needs 
rest, —and tells you a pleasant story while you are resting. 
He is always the sympathizing companion, — never tired 
himself, but conscious that the reader must be ;— full of re- 
source, full of anecdote, full of human tenderness, and per- 
fectly willing to own, all the way, that this swamp is nothing 
in itself, — that it is only the necessary entrance to the forest 
and. intervale which we have all set out to “prospect” to- 
gether. From the successful termination of this heavy job 
at beginning, where he has so coaxed us, carried us in his 
arms, and beguiled the way for us, we have confidence in our 
leader, — and he has us completely in his power. 

With such a guide, with whom the reader has established 
such amicable and confidential relations, he emerges upon the 
firmer footing and clearer sky of the history of Central Eu- 
rope for the first half of the last century. The little Friedrich 
is born, and around his life in his childhood there crystallizes 
the story, told with admirable effect, of the reign of his father, 
Friedrich Wilhelm. Now, it is perfectly true that the story 
of this reign is all along made to enforce the theory of abso- 
lute government to which the author is pledged. But we 
have no quarrel to make with him on that score. He believes 
in despotism ; let him sustain despotism. Let him show his 
colors, and why he fights for them. Anything is tolerable in 
the history of the past, or in a newspaper of the present, ex- 
cept wilful lies and wilful neutrality. Let us all hope to be 
saved from an historian who has no opinions,— who says, 
when you ask him which is the tyrant and which is the pa- 
triot, which the elephant and which the monkey, “ You have 
paid your money, my dear, and you can have it just as you 
choose.” Then Mr. Carlyle never insults us by attempting to 
reproduce the fooleries of court life, of diplomacy, or of tem- 
porary fanaticism, which the grim common-sense of the world 
has resolutely forgotten. And he does not often make the 
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mistake, to which the ablest men are tempted, of thinking 
a matter important simply because he discovered it. Still 
less is he blinded by that awful delusion which sinks Smolett 
and Bissett and Adolphus, and so many other galley-slaves of 
the booksellers, into forgotten graves, — the awful delusion 
which supposes that that which is dull must on that account 
be commemorated, as if that which interests men might be 
left to take care of itself. On the contrary, he sees, and it 
is by this insight that he has created “a new era in history,” 
that only that which attracts human interest deserves human 
attention. If we cannot get at the pathetic side of a transac- 
tion, — at the human interests and passions involved in it, — 
the record of that transaction is hopelessly dead. All the 
Von Raumers and Adolphuses in the world may haul the 
poor corpse out of its grave, and put crowns upon it and regal 
robes, and set it upon a throne, but they can never make it 
live. It will topple over into its grave again. As Mr. Car- 
lyle has occasion to say so often, there are things which “no 
man shall ever read again.” 

It must be confessed that in that life of Friedrich Wilhelm 
there is now to be discovered as little of human interest or 
pathos as could well be imagined of any life so near our own 
times. He is a horrible Old Man of the Sea for our Sinbad 
to carry. Educated in semi-barbarism, he was a brute to the 
day he died. He was tyrannical to his wife, cruel to his chil- 
dren, harsh and unjust to his subjects. He spent his life in 
making Prussia a great military power, and yet never used 
the army he had made, and was incapable of using it. He 
had just wit to see that his only possible distinction was to 
be that of an independent sovereign, the protector of German 
Protestantism against the Austrian crown. He wanted to be 
this, and he fancied that he was; and yet, in fact, in all the 
critical transactions of his life he was led by the nose, himself 
stone-blind, by the paid agents of the Emperor he was defy- 
ing. His one great success in life was the collecting a corps 
of four thousand grenadiers for parade at Potsdam, of the tall- 
est men in Europe and Asia. At the most important crisis in 
his life, it is recorded that he went to bed drunk every night 
for several months. "With economy enough to keep a full 
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treasury, and with the best troops of Europe at his command, 
he left to his son, unadjusted, and even more embroiled, all 
the political questions which he had inherited from his father. 
Such is the picture of the father of Frederic the Great, as we 
are able to reproduce it from Mr. Carlyle’s conscientious, 
fresh, and brilliant story. It is with such a brute he has to 
deal in maintaining his theory of the grandeur of kingship. 
He has to maintain the thesis that this semi-civilized soldier, 
who never found occasion to fight, was the saviour, benefactor, 
and indeed creator of Prussia; and that it was the greatest 
of mercies that Prussia was given into his vigorous sway. 
Never was preconceived theory more hardly tested, and never 
was desperate cause more gallantly maintained. Where the 
poor king is befooled, we are made to pity him. Where he 
hangs a deserving officer by accident, we are asked to laugh 
at the joke, as if this were a wooden Punch who had knocked 
down a wooden baby. When he shoots the young officer 
who was privy to the crown prince’s attempt to desert, and 
pardons the prince himself, who was, if anybody, the guilty 
party, we seem to be expected to admire the king’s firmness 
in contemplating the act of Brutus, though he did not execute 
it. And all through the drunkenness, stupidity, and waste of 
power of this life, a certain poetical temperament, which it 
is suspected lay at the bottom of the king’s heart, and an 
undoubted skill in administration such as would have made 
an admirable landlord of an inn, keeper of an intelligence- 
office, or quartermaster-general, are dwelt upon fondly and 
illustrated abundantly. Then there was undoubtedly an 
unselfish desire to aggrandize Prussia, and to work with good 
solid blows, and not by means of trickery or intrigue. Such a 
desire as that constitutes true kingship, in Mr. Carlyle’s eyes, 
as we knew long ago. It is the same thing, whether it is 
Cromwell storming Drogheda, or Johnson bullying Boswell ; 
—a West-Indian overseer flogging Quashy, or this king of 
Prussia hanging an unjust judge without trial, and pardoning 
a convicted soldier because he is useful in the-army. So well 
managed — or, we may say, with such true admiration — are 
these traits, that, when the stupid old brute dies, the reader 
finds that he has contracted an affection for him after all, 
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and wishes that he might have been born to one of those 
humble positions, where his failures could not have made 
thousands wretched, and where his little excellences might 
have had fair play. 

The most picturesque or dramatic result of the quarter- 
master faculty of this prince appears in his measures for 
the removal of the Salzburg Protestants from their Tyrolese 
valleys to the waste lands which the king wished to colonize 
in Preussen. This transaction is described with spirit, and 
exhibits to great advantage the skill of the king and his 
officers in getting people over the ground, and the generous 
enthusiasm of Protestant Germany in behalf of these sufferers. 
Seven thousand made the emigration in the first year, — and 
in the year or two following ten thousand more, “less noted 
by the public.” To us,— beneath whose eyes three hundred 
thousand people make every year an emigration from their 
old homes to some point westward, still less noted by the 
public, with a good deal more personal comfort, and with- 
out any public supervision, because without any red-tape 
bars, customs frontiers, or passport regulations, —the trans- 
action does not appear an amazing victory. But, if we will 
rightly recollect how difficult rival kingships had made it in 
Germany for anybody to do anything he wanted to, or to 
go, by any means, to the right place, the king of Prussia’s 
success will become matter worthy of praise and congratu- 
lation. Of these same Salzburgers 


“¢George II. took a certain number, say the Prussian books 
(George II. or pious trustees instead of him), ‘and settled them at 
Ebenezer in Virginia, —read Ebenezer in Georgia, where General 
. Oglethorpe was busy founding a colony. There at Ebenezer I calcu- 
late they might go ahead too, after the questionable fashion of that 
country, and increase and swell, but have never heard of them since.” 
—. Vol. II. p. 329. 


Of this American branch of this Salzburg emigration it is, 
therefore, the part of this editor to say, that General Ogle- 
thorpe planted them, as in duty bound, at Ebenezer, twenty 
miles or more above Savannah, on the river Savannah, in 
Georgia. There they throve and increased, in no question- 
able manner, but with characters for honesty, thrift, and in- 
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dustry, and with reputation for longevity, and sometimes for 
learning. A generation after, they gave the name of Effing- 
ham to their county, in honor of a certain Lord Effingham 
who surrendered his commission in the British army rather 
than serve against the American colonies, — so little im- 
pression had they of the advantages which they or their 
fathers had derived from King Georges. Of this county 
their descendants are now the larger part of the settlers, — 
thrifty and industrious still, though upon poor soil with little 
natural resources ;—“ as good roads as any in Georgia,” — 
“ bridge over Ebenezer Creek owned by church in Ebenezer,” 
— “cow-bells of their manufacture better than any made in the 
Northern States or in Europe.” A pity to have to add, that 
in 1850 the whole two thousand of them owned nearly as 
many slaves. But this is no stain in Mr. Carlyle’s heraldry. 
In short, a hard-working, ingenious, effective, unromantic 
German peasantry, faring just as well, with a king or with- 
out one, by the rough, steady work of their own hands. 

In the amusing chapter on Voltaire, Mr. Carlyle says Smel- 
fungus, by which he here means himself, “ never met with 
one Frenchman who could tell him whence this name Vot- 
TAIRE Originated.” So, for Smelfungus, he claims the credit 
of the discovery that Voltaire js a mere Anagram of Arouet 
l. j. (le jeune), the true name of Voltaire, and that under 
which his early works were published. This great discovery 
is proclaimed half a dozen times in the two volumes. It 
was not so new to us here, having been published in the 
North American Review for January, 1821, where it is 
credited to a late French newspaper. Smelfungus ought 
not to suppose that all Frenchmen are blind.* 





* The article in the North American was by A. H. Everett. The passage is 
this: — “ We shall draw these remarks to a close with a trifling anecdote, which 
perhaps may be new to our readers, and which we lately met with in a French 
newspaper. We think it carries internal proof of authenticity. It relates to the 
etymology of the name Voltaire, which this writer has rendered so illustrious, and 
which we believe is commonly thought to have been either entirely arbitrary or 
taken from some little estate, according to the custom with French gentlemen of 
that day. It is now said, however, to be merely a transposition of the letters com- 
posing the original signature which he employed in early life. His family name, 
it is well known, was Arouet, and having an elder brother, he used to sign his name 
when young, Arouet /. 1,—Jle Jeune. The word Voltaire is an anagram or trans- 
position of the letters in this signature.” 
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With the death of Friedrich Wilhelm these two volumes 
end. The story of his sickness and death is admirably told, . 
and Prince Friedrich comes to the throne with all the reader’s 
sympathy aroused. Running through the history of his fa- 
ther’s reign, his life has been treated as the central thread. 
He has been oppressed and has been petted. He has been 
married to the woman he did not care for. He has grad- 
ually ingratiated himself with his father. He has led six 
or seven years of quiet, almost charming, country life, in 
such study and accomplishment as he and his poor times 
were equal to. He has just printed his first book, for the 
purpose of showing, what Christian Europe might have 
learned before, that “those who are chief among you shall 
be your servants,” and that the only use of a king is that 
he obey the directions of his people. God be praised, we 
always believe in young princes just coming to the throne. 
And so, as we close these two volumes, we look forward 
with especial eagerness for the two which are still to come. 





Arr. V.—THE TWO RELIGIONS. 


1. Truths for the Times. The Reasonableness of Future Endless 
Punishment. By Nenemian Apams, D.D., Pastor of the Essex 
Street Church. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. 

2. The Doctrine of Endless Punishment for the Sins of this Life 
Unchristian and Unreasonable. 'Two Discourses delivered in Hollis 
Street Church, by Rev. Tuomas Starr Kine. Published by 
request. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 18058. 


Tue two pamphlets here named represent two opposite 
systems of faith. The religion of Rome in the days of the 
Antonines, when Olympian and Christian sanctities and rule, 
Pantheon and Ecclesia, the Flamen and the Elder, disputed 
the empire of the human mind, and Eleusinian mysteries 
competed, arcana face, with the mysteries of the Cata- 
combs; or that of Jerusalem under Annas, when the “ Upper 


Room” was arrayed against the Sanhedrim, and the two 
& * 
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Covenants confronted each other in the shadow of the great 
Judgment,—can hardly have exhibited sharper contrasts of 
tone and color than here the religion of Boston, as represented 
by two of its ministers. Both of these gentlemen are compe- 
tent expounders of their respective systems; both publications 
are able expositions of the same. Dr. Adams, long known to 
this community as a zealous and faithful defender of Calvin- 
ism, enjoys a distinguished and well-earned repute among 
the preachers of his connection. Thomas Starr King, with a 
wide celebrity as lecturer and preacher, adds to his other and 
more popular gifts a logical acuteness and severity of thought 
not commonly imputed to the brilliant rhetorician. 

Both gentlemen are well qualified to speak to a point of 
speculative theology ; both have spoken with full breast in 
these discourses. We have here their respective conclusions 
on the single point of “endless punishment.” But it is not 
the difference in these conclusions, it is not their dissent on 
this one point, that truly expresses the mutual abhorrence of 
their respective faiths ;— not this, but the general tone and 
spirit of their reasoning, the underlying convictions repre- 
sented in it, the implied views of God and man, of nature 
and the Gospel. Here are two dispensations of religion, 
differing as widely the one from the other as law and grace, 
and nearly corresponding with that division. “These are the 
two covenants.” Hagar and Sarah are here, and renew their 
feud. 

How shall we name these contrary ways? The old de- 
nomination of Orthodox and Unitarian is a very inadequate 
expression of the real difference between them. The word 
Orthodox is objectionable, as implying that the right of doc- 
trine, that is, the truth, is all on one side. “ Evangelical” 
is still worse. ‘That phrase is not only a monstrous assump- 
tion on the part of those who claim it, but a gross perversion 
of the real import of the word, which, instead of a message 
of grace and joy, is thus made to designate what, as often 
propounded, is, on the contrary, a message of wrath and 
doom. The word “ Sacrificial,’ used by Mr. King as a sub- 
stitute for these, is a better designation, but not entirely unex- 
ceptionable. It emphasizes a single aspect of the current 
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theology, and can hardly be regarded as an adequate expres- 
sion of a type of religion which has other aspects equally 
significant. ‘The Pauline phrases, “ carnal” and “ spiritual,” 
descriptive of Judaism and Christianity, express very nearly 
the difference, as we conceive it, between the religions here 
represented. But as these are terms of blame and praise, and 
our purpose is rather to characterize than to judge, we avoid 
the aggressive coloring of such language, and adopt in their 
stead a distinction less offensive, and equally significant, — 
Legal and Liberal. Judaism is represented in the New ‘Tes- 
tament as a religion of Law. The ritual Law, or law as a 
system, was abolished by Christianity, but law as a religious 
principle survived the overthrow of the Jewish polity ; it went 
over into the new dispensation, it reappears in Christian his- 
tory, side by side with the principle of Grace. Law and Grace, 
the rigid and the fluid in religion, the bound and the free, — 
these are the basis of the nomenclature which we propose. 
We intend by the word liberal no eulogy of any party in the 
Church, or any order of Christians. We are far from main- 
taining that all who embrace this form of faith are liberal as 
individuals, — liberal in their feelings and conduct. Doubtless 
there are many bigots among them, hard, intolerant, exclu- 
sive. We only mean that their theory of religion is liberal 
and genial, — a religion of grace, — as compared with its fel- 
low in this antithesis. On the other hand, the word legal is 
not the most precise, but the most intelligible and obvious 
designation, of a form of faith in which the leading charac- 
teristic is something akin to Judaism, —a leaven of the old 
covenant,—a religion in which the idea of law is the promi- 
-nent element. It is therefore preferable to hyponomian or 
nomocratic, or any term which might be coined for the pur- 
pose, more definitive, but less familiar. We intend no re- 
proach by this designation. On the contrary, inasmuch as 
the religion of the vast majority of Christians is of this type, 
it may fairly be presumed that, if grace is the true ideal of an 
evangelical religion, the notion of law is nevertheless indis- 
pensable as one of the working forces of a popular faith. 
There are other classifications and other antitheses in relig- 
ion, — ecclesiastical and personal, sentimental and dogmatic, 
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sacramental and spiritual,— but none so comprehensive as 
this of legal and liberal, the religion of law and the religion 
of grace. There is none which bisects with so trenchant a 
stroke the Christian world. It is no historical division which 
we thus designate. For though it roughly corresponds with 
that of Orthodox and Unitarian, it is by no means identical 
with that. We have known Unitarians who were strict le- 
galists, and many Orthodox we have known who were thor- 
oughly liberal. ‘The division respects the philosophy of re- 
ligion rather than sectarian symbol and dogma. 

In the theory of the fourth Gospel, and in Paul’s conception, 
Grace is the specialty of the Christian dispensation. This 
specialty legal Christianity excludes, and yet, by a curious 
perversion of speech, the “ Orthodox” sects have been more 
free in the use of the word Grace than liberal Christians. It 
is one of the technicalities of their phraseology, while the 
absence of the thing which that term denotes —the free for- 
giveness of sin to the penitent — is precisely the distinguish- 
ing trait in their systems. No two ideas can be more funda- 
mentally opposite than that of Grace is to the satisfaction of 
justice by suffering ; and nothing in the history of sects is more 
extraordinary (next to the abuse of the word Evangelical re- 
ferred to above) than the misapplication of the word Grace to 
_ a system of theology which virtually repudiates the thing. In 
the judgment of liberal Christians, those systems which treat 
the death of Christ as a satisfaction of Divine justice, whether 
in the sacrificial sense of expiation, or the more questionable 
“ sovernmental” sense of a shift or compromise, rule out of 
Christianity that which constitutes its distinctive feature, 
grace, and place it on a level with the old religions, in which 
law and sacrifice are the prominent elements. In these sys- 
tems the Christian’s God, like the God of the Jews and the 
gods of the Gentiles, is a being to be propitiated by sacrifice ; — 
with this remarkable difference, that while the Gentile and 
Jewish divinities, alienated from individuals and tribes by 
actual personal transgressions, and visiting ancestral crimes 
on the third and fourth generation, could be conciliated by 
the blood of bulls or rams, the Christian’s God, averse from 
the whole human race by reason of aboriginal sin, can be 
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placated only by the blood of a man. Liberal Christianity 
sees in this view a God less gracious than Hebrew Jehovah 
or Olympian Jove, and, instead of a dispensation of grace, 
the yoke of a new and sterner law. 

In the theory of the Church Universal, since the third cen- 
tury, the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father has 
been the specialty of Christian theology. This specialty 
Unitarianism proper, in the judgment of legal Christianity, 
excludes. But the name Unitarian, in the present division of 
the Church in this country, denotes a body of Christians who 
are far from unanimous in respect to the doctrine implied in 
that term. Many of them are Trinitarian in their theology, 
and very few of them, we fancy, adopt the Christology of 
the English Unitarians of the last century. 

The distinction of legal and liberal respects, we have said, 
the philosophy of religion, rather than sectarian symbol or 
dogma. Every system of theology and every religious creed 
presupposes antecedent speculation, — some philosophic idea, 
some underlying theory of God and man, which, consciously 
or unconsciously, shapes the formula, and determines the doc- 
trine. When we study the Homousian controversy of the 
fourth century, or the Monotheletic of the seventh, we see 
how each party starts from premises back of the point in dis- 
pute, and back of Christianity itself. Arius was a thinker of 
entirely different build from Athanasius, and would probably 
have dissented from him as emphatically, on every other sub- 
ject involving a philosophical principle, as he did in his Chris- 
tology. Augustine differed as widely from Pelagius, and 
Maximus from Theodore. The Ebionitism which prevailed 
in the early Church was the natural product of the strong 
monarchian* proclivity of the Jewish mind. The Christo- 
theism which ultimately triumphed was nursed and matured, 
if it did not originate, in the bosom of Alexandrian specula- 
tion. And when we come to the mighty spirits of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, to Abelard and Anselm, and Hugo 
& St. Victoire, to Abbot Joachim and Raymond Lull and 





* The monarchian heresies, properly so called, were of later date, and of Gentile 
growth ; but the origin of one of them was unquestionably Jewish. 
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Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon, we see them impelled to 
review the old dogmas in the new light of the great revival 
of the human mind which began with the Crusades ; we see 
how the reawakened intellect held creed and symbol in solu- 
tion, and how theologians were obliged to reconsider and to 
seek a philosophic basis for the placita of the Church. 

The “ simple souls” who, according to Tertullian, compose, 
in every age, the great majority of believers,“ experience no 
such necessity ; they swallow the symbol that is set before 
them, asking no questions for conscience’ sake; they neither 
know nor care to know in what subsoil of philosophic specu- 
lation their dogma has its root; they suppose it delivered 
bodily by revelation from heaven. But revelation never dog- 
matizes; all dogma is grounded in antecedent philosophy. 
Every system of theology is the fruit of philosophic ideas 
applied to the facts of revelation. The two systems we are 
now considering — the two faiths represented in these pam- 
phlets — presuppose very different classes of ideas as their 
antecedents and basis. Their oppugnance is quite as much 
a philosophical as a theological one. The principal points of 
this oppugnance are shown in the following parallel, in which 


we collate their respective views of the great questions of 
speculative theology. 


THEORY 
Legal View. 
God is Will. 
God is Law in the sense of arbi- 
trary commandment. 
God is Force. 
God is a Despot. 


THEORY 
Legal View. 
The natural man isa devil. (By 
nature averse from good.) 
The spiritual (regenerate) man is 
something superadded to human 
nature. 


or Gop. 
Liberal View. 
God is Reason. 
God is Law in the sense of a 
necessary order. 
God is Love. 
God is a Father. 


or Man. 
Liberal View. 
The native man is a savage. 


The spiritual (regenerate) man is 
a fully developed human na- 
ture. 





dentium pars est.” 





* “Simplices quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiote, que major semper cre- 
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The first man was an angel. The first man was a savage, or 


full-grown child. 
THEORY oF SIN. 
Legal View. Liberal View. 
Sin is a positive element in human Sin is negation of moral life, — ab- 
nature, — the normal state of normal action of the will through 


the natural man. perversion and disease. 
THEORY OF Human DESTINATION. 
Legal View. Liberal View. 
The end of man is to glorify God The end of man is fully to possess 
and to enjoy him for ever. his human nature. (To unfold 


the divine image.) 
THEORY OF INSPIRATION. 


Legal View. Liberal View. 
Inspiration isdictation to or through Inspiration is the highest degree of 
a passive medium from without. spiritual development. (The ob- 


jective side of a fact of which 
Faith is the subjective.) 
THEORY OF REVELATION. 
Legal View. Liberal View. 
Revelation is a communication Revelation is divine education of 
made by God from wiihout to human kind,— God speaking 


the human race. from within. 

The Bible is a writing every word The Bible is a collection of writ- 
of which has been dictated by ings of various import and value, 
God, and is therefore to be re- parts of which are the utterances 
ceived without criticism. of inspired men, and part reflec- 


tive composition. 
THEORY OF CHRIST. 


Legal View. Liberal View. 
1. Christ is God in a human 1. Christ is God united to a human 
_ body. (Patripassian, Monophy- nature. (Catholic, old Ortho- 
site, modern Orthodox. ) dox.) v 
2. Christ is neither God nor man, 2. Christ was simply man. (Hu- 
but a being differing from both. manitarian.) 
(Arian.) 


THEORY OF REDEMPTION. 
Legal View. Liberal View. 
1. Atonement. 


Atonement is reconciliatio 1 of God Atonement is reconciliation of man 


to man by placation of Divine — to God by repentance. 
wrath. 
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2. Satisfaction. 

Christ has satisfied Divine Justice Christ has satisfied the Divine Law 
by vicarious punishment (obedi- by a perfect example (obedien- 
entia passiva). tia activa). 

3. Agency of Christ's Death. 

Christ’s death operates as reason Christ’s death operates as motive 
and motive with God, whereby with man to repent of sin. 
he is induced to pardon sin. 

4, Salvation. 

Salvation is escape from the pun- Salvation is deliverance from the 

ishment of sin. power of sin. 


THEORY OF THE Furvure Lire. 
Legal View. Liberal View. 
1. Heaven. 

Heaven is the local court of the Heaven is the method of moral 
Lord, where his courtiers (the ascension. Also the totality of 
redeemed) are ever occupied in ascending spirits. 
celebrating their sovereign with 


choral hymns. 
2. Hell. 


Hell is Satan’s local domain, where Hell is the principle of moral de- 
the damned expiate earthly sins clension. Also the totality of 
with endless punishments. descending spirits. 


From this exposition, it appears of what opposite and inte- 
rior elements the two religions are composed, and how radical 
and irreconcilable the antagonism between them; how vain 
the attempt to symbolize these sharp antitheses, to atone the 
intellectual schism, or by any theological compromise to har- 
monize legal and liberal views in one dogmatic confession. 
The confession that shall reconcile this difference, and unite 
the sects it has sundered, must not be a dogmatic, but a litur- 
gical one. Such a confession and such a union we believe to 
be not impossible. What Christian heart does not rejoice in 
the thought! But every movement in this direction, every 
attempt to cecumenize Protestant Christendom in one asso- 
ciation for liturgical or practical purposes, must start with a 
frank recognition, on both sides, of the logically and theologi- 
cally unatonable discrepance between legal and liberal theo- 
ries of religion, frank toleration of that discrepance, and such 
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a yearning for practical atonement and reconciliation in 
Christ as shall place above all dogmatic interests and disputes 
the common Master and Lord, and that union of all men in 
him for which he prayed, “ That they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us.” Let no one think to forward that union by compromis- 
ing doctrinal issues, by dogmatic adjustments, by attempts to 
symbolize theologically with other sects. All such attempts 
are like temporary bridges of ice, which connect in cold sea- 
sons two hostile shores, — hard and ungenial while they last, 
and soon dissolved. When, in times of suspended interest 
and theological torpor, sects unite by the crystallization of 
their differences, — when the very coldness between them be- 
comes their bond,— it is easy to foresee the speedy dissolu- 
tion of that bond in the new glow of returning interest, and 
the more direct light of the sun. There is one word which 
should never be heard. in theology, — “ Compromise.” 

But under whatever organizations, whether ecclesiastically 
joined or disjunct, there will always be, as we believe, these 
two religions in the world. They are too abhorrent in their 
ground elements, too discrete in the last analysis, to be ever 
completely merged in one. They are exponents each of a 
quite distinct and peculiar order of mind; each expresses an 
indestructible spiritual type. We referred their origin to an- 
tecedent diversity of philosophic speculation. We stopped 
too soon in our analysis. It is not a question of philosophy, 
but of nature,—of constitutional idiosyncrasies, powerful 
enough to difference races. ‘The schism is co-ordinate with 
that divergence of spiritual life which distinguishes the two 
great races most prominent in the history of intellectual and 
spiritual culture, and especially in the history of the Church. 
Shem and Japhet are imaged in it, and differenced by it. 
Chevalier Bunsen has made familiar to English readers the 
distinction of Semitic and Japhetic, which is not so much 
an ethnological classification as an intellectual and spiritual 
one. Semitic and Japhetic are nearly synonymous with 
legal and liberal. How many peculiarities, theoretic and dog- 
matic, how many antagonist doctrines and creeds, theological 
formulas, sectarian issues, ecclesiastical disputes, arrange and 
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define themselves under these two heads! Christianity, 
whose strong, victorious current broke down so many bar- 
riers, and swept away so many distinctions, and floated and 
confounded, and finally swallowed, so many philosophies and 
faiths, — Christianity, the most powerful of intellectual and 
historical solvents, did not quite solve this obdurate dualism. 
It married these contrary elements, but did not fuse them. 
Semitic and Japhetic veins, distinct and marked, pervade the 
history of the Christian Church. “In Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free”; but Jew and Gentile, bond 
and free, reappear in Christian dogmatics. The Church was 
yet in its second decade when it fairly polarized into legal 
and liberal. The two types were visibly discriminated, for- 
mally organized, and locally and theoretically and practically 
divided. Jerusalem, the natural and ancestral home of legal 
religion, maintained that aspect of the Gospel, as administered 
by the twelve Apostles, with James the Just at their head. 
On the other hand, Antioch, capital of Syria, “the eldest 
daughter of Zion,” birthplace of the Christian name, birth- 
place of Christianity itself as a world religion, dispensed 
through Paul, or, in his absence, through Hellenizing elders, 
the liberal faith. The head and protoplast of liberal Chris- 
tianity is Paul. But here we are bound to remark, that our 
classification given above, of the doctrinal aspects of the two 
religions, does not always, and in all particulars, coincide 
with legal and liberal in ecclesiastical position. The Chris- 
tology of Paul is less humanitarian, his redemptorial doc- 
trine, notwithstanding his polemics against the law, has more 
of a legal complexion, than the views of the old Jerusalem 
church, so far as we can judge from the scanty and uncertain 
notices which have reached us. In subsequent divisions of 
the ecclesiastical world, the Catholic party, while always 
legalizing in matters of church polity, have often adopted 
more liberal views of questions purely theologic, than the 
heretics with whom they contended. On the other hand, 
some of the sects, for example the Montanists, have been 
legalists in doctrine and liberals in polity. Still, as a general 
rule, the theological position has, in this respect, coincided 
with the ecclesiastical. 
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The century waned, Jerusalem fell,—with it the Jewish 
ritual, the Jewish polity. And with the subversion of temple 
and state Jewish Christianity declined, Hellenistic Christianity 
triumphed ; the Pauline interest triumphed; the Antiocheian 
school prevailed. With the exception of a feeble remnant of 
Ebionites and Nazareans, the Jerusalem school and party 
were extinct. Monstrous to relate, a Gentile was chosen 
Bishop of Jerusalem. “In the fire-flames of the Holy City 
God proclaimed the end of the Old Covenant, and the Roman 
who, for ends of his own, threw a torch into the Temple, 
acted as the instrument of God in the interest of the Chris- 
tian religion.”* The century closed, Christianity became 
cosmopolite, and, notwithstanding heretical appearances here 
and there, the Christian Church was substantially one. But 
let another century pass, and the old contradiction bursts 
forth afresh ; the two types reappear as fully developed, and 
as strongly expressed, as in these publications of Dr. Adams 
and Mr. King. In the Latin and Greek churches of the third 
century, legal and liberal are reproduced with steep antago- 
nism. When we speak of Latin Christianity, as a theological 
influence, we are thinking of Africa, not of Rome. Rome 
was never an intellectual power in the world, though once 
and again the world’s mistress. Ecclesiastical Rome was 
always more occupied with strengthening her own dominion, 
than with illustrating Christian doctrine. Africa was the 
cradle, if not the birthplace, of Latin Christianity. On the 
northern coast of that continent, and especially in Carthage, 
how planted we know not, there had sprung up a church, 
which makes its first appearance in Christian history as a 


full-grown power and a mighty influence, in the time and 


person of Tertullian. ‘The Greek Church dates from Paul. 
The Greeco-Egyptian branch of it, its most intellectual and 
characteristic representative, —— the church at Alexandria, — 
had already illustrated the second century and itself with the 
writings of Clemens. Thus Africa, by a strange destiny, 
had become the focus of the Christian world, the home of 





* Die Clementinen nebst den verwandten Schriften, und der Ebionitismus. Von 
Adolph Schliemann. 
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the two representative churches of the post- Apostolic time, — 
at once the palestra and the mart of those spirits and ideas, 
the trace of which remains to this day. In Alexandria gnosis 
contended with revelation, in Carthage independency strug- 
gled with ecclesiastical rule; but both of these churches con- 
trasted each other as exponents of speculative and dogmatic 
theology, of liberal and legal religion. M. Charpentier, in a 
pleasant essay on the literary characteristics of the two 
churches, speaks of the different training of the writers of 
each. ‘The Greek Fathers had come into the Church from 
the schools; the Latin, from the bar. “ Sortis par la plupart, 
les écrivains grecs, de l’école des sophistes, les écrivains latins, 
de ’enceinte du barreau, ils ont, les uns et les autres, retenu 
cette double origine.”* We. are inclined to think that their 
spiritual, as well as their literary traits, are referable in part 
to this previous discipline. ‘The habit of the schools is free 
inquiry, the habit of the bar is sharp decision by precedent 
and authority; the one is discursive, the other pragmatical ; 
the one liberal, the other legal. 

As a type of the Latin spirit, and a normal instance of 
legal Christianity, let us take Tertullian, first of the Latin 
Fathers. Tertullian was a heretic in ecclesiastical position, 
but when had ever orthodoxy, in the popular sense of the 
word, a more perfect representative? We speak of Augus- 
tine as the father of Calvinism, but the practical spirit of 
Calvinism is far more fitly imaged in Tertullian. So assured 
and grim and pitiless! The Christian Church has had no 
abler writer and no greater bigot. How fiercely his intolerant 
zeal flashes out in his judgment of the polytheists! How he 
burns and rages against them! How he revels in the thought 
of their sure damnation, and gloats over the picture of ever- 
lasting burnings! “O, how I shall admire, how laugh, how 
exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, so many fan- 
cied gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness, so many 
magistrates who persecuted the name of Christ melting in 
fiercer flames than they kindled against the Christians!” 
What contempt he pours on ancient philosophy and philoso- 





* Etudes sur les Peres de l’Eglise. Par J. P. Charpentier. 
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phers! “ What has the Academy to do with the Church, 
Christ with Plato, Jerusalem with Athens?” With what 
self-righteous disdain, and conscious superiority, he sneers 
even at Socrates, and ridicules his Demon and all his pre- 
tended wisdom! Paul and John had not hesitated to ac- 
knowledge traces of moral truth and a divine spirit even in 
the Gentile world; but Tertullian flouts the notion of a pos- 
sible wisdom or knowledge that was not derived from the Chris- 
tian revelation. What could Socrates know of the soul? 
what right had he to think or talk about it? Christ had not 
yet come into the world;* consequently, no knowledge of 
spiritual things, no means of investigating, no possibility of 
apprehending them. All that the gentile philosophers could 
say on these subjects was of devilish origin, “ secundum Pythii 
demonis suffragium.” Christianity was not only a revelation 
transcending philosophy, but a fierce cartel hurled at human 
wisdom. It was not enough to say that the Gospel was the 
source of the highest knowledge and the fullest truth in rela- 
tion to such matters; Tertullian’s religion required him to 
believe that all previous theorizing, all the conclusions of the 
“natural man” on the subject, were adverse to the Gospel, — 
that this wisdom not only “descendeth not from above,” but 
must needs be “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” His faith rejected 
with scorn the aid of reason. ‘“ Credo quia impossibile est.” 
The Christian religion, says Maurice,* in his admirable critique 
of this Father, “ was good for nothing in his eyes, unless he 
could show that it set aside all that honest men had been 
thinking of and feeling before it was proclaimed. That was 
the proof that it came from God; that was the only com- 
fortable evidence Tertullian eould have, that the inheritance 
which had been left him was safe against invaders.” 

This, in every period of the Church, has been the position 
of legal Christianity, in respect to the claims of philosophy 
and the rights of the mind. It loves to set revelation against 
humanity, instead of seeking to reconcile the two. So far 








* “Cui enim veritas comperta sine Deo? Cui Deus cognitus sine Christo? Cui 
Christus exploratus sine Spiritu Sancto? .... Sane Socrates facilius diverso spiritu 
agebatur.” — Tertull. De Anima. 

+ Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Centuries. 
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from finding the word of God in human reason, and human 
reason in the word of God, it delights to sow enmity between 
them. It declares eternal feud to be their normal relation. In- 
stead of adjusting itself with the natural faith and universal 
heart of man, it assumes in advance that human nature is an 
enemy, and must be crushed and trampled in the dust, in 
order to receive its impress. Compare with these flings of 
Tertullian the tone of discourse on such matters in modern 
writers of like faith. ‘Thus the author of the Greyson Letters, 
quite in the spirit of the old African, assures his correspondent 
that Christianity goes desperately against the grain of human 
nature. ‘ You cannot say that the Book has not given you 
every advantage, for never was there one which more irritates 
the pride and prejudices of mankind, which presents greater 
obstacles to its reception, morally and intellectually ; — so 
that it is amongst the most unaccountable things to me, not 
that it should be rejected by some, but that it should be ac- 
cepted by any Said an old Deist, ‘I do not perceive 
in myself any inclination to receive the New Testament,’ 
There spake not Deism only, but Human Nature.” 

As Tertullian in the Latin Church is the type of legalism, 
so Origen in the Greek Church may be regarded as, next to 
St. Paul, the truest representative of Liberal Christianity. 
In him as in few beside — perhaps we should say in none 
beside — were combined the scholar and the saint. Second 
to none in purity and singleness of heart, in self-denial, hu- 
mility, devotion, in all Christian virtues, he added “to virtue 
knowledge,” surpassing all others in intellectual activity and 
intellectual attainments, in the grasp of his thought, in the 
vastness of his erudition. Neander calls him the founder of 
sacred learning, — that is, of the scientific study of the Bible 
and all related branches of knowledge. He introduced into 
Christian study a spirit of inquiry and an element of intel- 
lectual freedom which ages of bigotry were unable wholly to 
eradicate thence. Unlike Tertullian, he believed in philoso- 
phy, and believed in reason. He believed in the necessary 
and perfect harmony of reason and revelation. Possessed 
with this conviction, his genius led him to spiritualize and 
allegorize whatever seemed contrary to reason in the letter of 
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Scripture, and especially all that savors of anthropomorphism. 
Tertullian did not shun to ascribe corporeity to God. He 
must have an eye to watch man, a hand to protect him, an 
ear to hear him, a heart to love him. Origen, on the con- 
trary, is careful to divest the idea of God of all material attri- 
butes; he conceives of Deity as pure spirit, infinitely tran- 
scending all human conception. He understands figuratively 
all those passages in the Bible which speak humanly of God. 
He cannot accept in its literal sense the Mosaic account of 
creation. A creation that had its beginning but a few thou- 
sand years ago, is inconsistent with the nature of God, who 
must have created from all eternity. The existing universe 
must have been preceded by an infinite series of creations. 
He believes in the pre-existence of human souls. What is 
called native depravity is the taint contracted by transgres- 
sion in some previous state. He believes in a plurality of 
intelligent and spiritual worlds, and regards the death of 
Christ as a sacrifice whose efficacy is not confined to this our 
earth, but includes the spheres in its complete grace, and car- 
ries atonement into all the heavens. His eschatology is as 
generous as his theory of redemption. He believes that all 
souls will be finally restored to God; Satan himself, as the 
Scottish bard hoped, will take thought and mend; the uni- 
verse in all its abysses will be purged of evil, 
‘** And Hell itself shall pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.”’ 

We do not propose Origen, no more than Tertullian, as au- 
thority or model, but only as type in his own kind, as the 
foremost instance of liberalism in religion. He represents 
the faults as well as the merits of that kind. In him the phi- 
losopher outruns the evangelist. The bold speculations in 
which he indulges, if not antagonistic to the teachings of the 
Gospel, are foreign to the purport and simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, which subordinates curious inquiry to moral truth, — the 
knowledge that puffeth up to the love that buildeth up. 

Come down two centuries later, and the never-failing dual- 
ism reappears in the conflict of Augustinian and Pelagian 
anthropology. The Church, already divided on the nature of 

Christ, divides now on the nature of man, on human free- 
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will, on the agency which the individual has in his own sal- 
vation. Augustine, who never entirely outgrew his early 
' Manicheean determinations, and whose theology was colored 
by his personal experience of sin, was deeply impressed with 
the might and extent of the empire of evil, which he con- 
ceived as reaching down to the very core of man’s being. 
He could see in human nature only the arena of a contest 
between God and Satan. The human will is entirely passive 
in this conflict; it is not human nature that acts when one 
is converted and saved, but grace in the place of human 
nature, supplanting it, replacing it. The regenerate man is 
not a human original, but only a particular vessel into which 
God’s grace is poured. Opposed to this is the liberal, Pela- 
gian view, which recognizes human nature as itself an inde- 
pendent, sacred reality. Immensely important is this view, 
—far beyond its theological bearings, and beyond the com- 
prehension of that time ;—the first emphatic assertion, within 
the pale of the Christian Church, of the dignity of human 
nature. It is this that constitutes the ruling idea and ani- 
mating principle of all that is best in the writings of our own 
Channing. It is the basis of all civil and personal liberty. 
The Stoics had a glimpse of it, the Gospel reveals it, the 
very term “Son of Man” implies it; but this is its first dis- 
tinct recognition as a Christian doctrine. Pelagius himself is 
not the best representative of this view, — himself less liberal 
on the whole, and with more of a legal cast in his doctrine, 
than Augustine, who as a thinker was immeasurably his supe- 
rior. A Briton by birth, he seems to have prefigured the 
characteristic limitations of the insular mind. But this par- 
ticular view of human nature (with him it was rather an in- 
stinct than a vision) soon found other and worthier exponents, 
as the liberal side of Christian anthropology, contrasted with 
the legal positions of St. Augustine. 

In the seventh century, the old antagonism breaks forth 
afresh in the Monothelete controversy of the Greek Church, 
repeating in substance the Nestorian and Monophysite dis- 
putes of the fifth and sixth. Maximus here represents the 
liberal, and Theodore the legal side. In the ninth century, 
we have the question of the Double Predestination, — Gott- 
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schalk taking the legal view, and Scotus Erigena the liberal. 
And again in the thirteenth, we have the practical antithesis 
of St. Dominic and St. Francis. 

It is not our intent to pursue this parallel through all the 
epochs of ecclesiastical history. We will only remind our 
readers how the great Reformation, which at first combined 
and concentred the spirits and beliefs opposed to Romanism, 
scun disparted into two streams, into two religions, — iron- 
hearted Calvin leading and organizing Protestant legalism, 
Arminius, somewhat later, representing liberal Protestantism. 


From their theological characteristics if now we pass to 
their practical aspects, and survey the working of the two 
religions in organized communions, we are struck with the 
very decided superiority of legal over liberal Christianity as a 
method of church-life. It needs but a glance at ecclesiastical 
organizations to perceive what mighty advantage a church 
derives from legal views and a legalizing spirit. It is not too 
much to say, that a church is powerful and prosperous in 
precisely that degree in which it is possessed with such views 
and such a spirit. The Church of Rome, the most powerful 
spiritual organism the world has known, is a standing witness 
of the truth of this position. The Church of Rome owes all 
her strength to this cause. Whatever may have been her 
doctrinal decisions when defining her faith in relation to the 
heresies that sprung from her bosom,— whether narrower or 
larger than the views she eliminated, — the absolute authority 
of those decisions was always a fundamental point in her: 
faith. Her intense ecclesiastical consciousness (infallibility) 
gave her decisions a binding force within the pale of her com- 
munion, in which the very essence of legalism consists. She 
broke with the Greek Church on a question of reform. Es- 
pousing herself the conservative side, (which was also in this 
case the popular side,) she gained new strength from the 
schism. ‘The Greek Church, taking the side of reform, and 
thereby condemning her own practice, securing orthodoxy at 
the expense of infallibility, failed to maintain her ground, and 
was finally worsted in this contest. A change of government 
restored idolatry to Constantinople, but not ecumenical pres- 
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tige. With two successive empires for her allies, and historical 
antecedents in her favor, the “ Orthodox” Church has never 
wielded the power of the “ Catholic,’ with often an empire 
for her adversary. 'The Albigenses, the most liberal and most 
powerful antagonists of Papal rule in the thirteenth century, 
having virtual control of the fairest and most civilized portion 
of Europe, but without dogmatic authority or bond, and only 
agreeing in dissent from the Church, were completely exter- 
minated by the sword of De Montfort and the bloodhounds of 
Dominic. On the other hand, the Waldenses, who with 
equal hostility to Rome combined a more stringent faith, sur- 
vived the most savage persecution, and continue to this day. 
Need we point to Protestant Christendom, to our own most 
Protestant land, for illustrations? The superior strength of 
the self-styled “ Evangelical” sects, as compared with the 
Liberal, stares us in the face. The Unitarians, with every 
advantage in the way of culture and of literary ability, have 
not only made, relatively to other sects, no appreciable pro- 
gress, but have never organized with corporate effect, have 
never united in any uniform policy, have never cordially co- 
operated in any systematic attempt to extend their com- 
munion. Their theological views they have propagated by 
books and otherwise ; their corporate influence they have not 
extended, have not even maintained. ‘The management of 
the first University in the land had fallen providentially into 
their hands ; they endowed it munificently, increased its pro- 
fessorial staff, and raised the standard of education, not only 
‘for that college, but through it, indirectly, for every college in 
the land. They might with all legal propriety have made it 
ancillary to their own ecclesiastical growth. They might, as 
other sects would have done in their place, have made it, what 
other colleges are, a sectarian institution. Far from this, they 
not only religiously refrained from any effort in that direction, 
but renounced and put from them what was fairly theirs, lent 
a helping hand in divesting themselves of their own power 
and opportunity, and established another management in 
their place, thus abandoning the only security for the preser- 
vation of an unsectarian rule. In the excess of their liberal- 
ity, they took what may prove in the event the initiative in a 
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process of deliberalization. "We pass no judgment on this 
act, or want of action; we only cite it as an instance of that 
lack of organic strength and ecclesiastical consciousness which 
seems to be inseparable from liberalism in religion. If corpo- 
rate zeal were the test and measure of truth, Unitarianism 
would stand convicted and condemned by irrefragable fact. 
We often think, on the contrary, that zeal and truth are in- 
versely related, — that the clearer men see, the less concerned 
they are to communicate their vision. 

Whatever its theological merits, Liberal Christianity is not, 
ecclesiastically, a good working faith. It dwells too much in 
inquiry, is too “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
to succeed in sectarian “enterprises of great pith and mo- 
ment.” 

Nor is this its only defect. Not only does it fail in propa- 
gandism, not only does it lack the power to organize, — the 
corporate zeal which shows itself in vigorous and effective 
coaction, — but in every kind of religious demonstration, in 
all that is technically called religion, as distinct from moral 
and philanthropic action, it falls far short of the mark and 
standard of legal faith. The religious sentiment, properly so 
» called, is less active, or perhaps we should say less concrete 
and demonstrative, in Christians of liberal views, than in those 
of the legal communions. Popularly speaking, the former 
are less religious than the latter. It is useless to deny this; 
candor compels us to give to legal Christianity the preference 
in this particular. At what expense of other and equal good 
this advantage is maintained, is a point to be considered by 
one who would weigh the comparative merits of the two 
systems. It has been alleged by its adversaries that Unita- 
rianism leads to irreligion. "Whatever may be thought of the 
animus of that charge, it is not so utterly baseless as the 
prompt repudiation of it by the Unitarian consciousness 
might seem to imply. Viewed in one aspect, it is false, and 
even recklessly false; considered in another, it is not without 
some color of truth. It is false as a matter of fact, inasmuch 
as the larger proportion of unbelievers are notoriously the 
offspring of “ Orthodoxy,” and have come from the ranks of 
the legal sects. But theoretically, it is true so far as this: 
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Romanism being the positive extreme of the Christian world, 
and irreligion the negative, Unitarianism is further removed 
from the positive, consequently nearer the negative, than most 
of the Protestant systems. As Romanism has more of posi- 
tive religion than Protestant “ Orthodoxy,” so Orthodoxy has 
more of positive religion than Unitarianism. The charge is 
true in the same sense in which, from the Catholic point of 
view, Protestantism leads to infidelity. Or again, Unitarian- 
ism leads to irreligion in precisely that sense in which “ Or- 
thodoxy” leads to fanaticism, which is no better than irre- 
ligion, and leads to hypocrisy, which is worse. It is a step 
in that direction; but it does not follow that all the succeed- 
ing steps must be taken until the goal is reached. The street 
in which you are walking leads to the water’s edge, but you 
need not follow it till you tumble in. There is no more ne- 
cessity that you should do so, than that those behind you 
should follow in your steps. It is a question of comparative 
approximation. If one sect is nearer irreligion than another, 
that other is nearer to it than its antecedent, and so on. 
Heaven help us if we are never to move in any direction, 
because that direction may be followed to excess. In that 
case Protestantism is the first misstep, and consistency would . 
require the Protestant who recoils from a liberal faith, on the 
score of irreligion, to pursue the retrograde movement until he 
lands in the Church of Rome. 

Religion is not a finality, but means to an end. The end 
is the perfect man. The two religions must be judged by 
the measure in which they contribute thereto. The first and 
principal function of all religion is to aid the development of 
the moral nature, to further moral purity and power. Only 
so far as it answers this end directly or indirectly, by quick- 
ening the conscience, by strengthening the social bond, or by 
fostering and stimulating beautiful art,—only so far as it 
makes men morally better,— is religion any real benefit to 
man. Sad to say, religion has not always wrought to this 
effect, and when it has not, it has been no blessing, but a 
curse. When the light that is in man is turned to darkness, that 
darkness is deeper and deadlier than mere brute night. When 
religion ceases to be regarded as means to an end, as an aid 
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to moral and spiritual culture, a handle by which the soul 
lays hold of the eternal, — when it loses this function in men’s 
apprehension, and becomes an end in itself, an exclusive and 
absorbing end, an end above truth and righteousness, — then 
it is apt to become a substitute for truth and righteousness, 
and then the light that is in man is turned to darkness and to 
death. What different growths of the spirit ostensibly spring 
from the same root! The belief in the invisible, which lies at 
the basis of all religions, — how diverse its action, how con- 
trary its manifestations, according to the nature in which it is 
rooted and the nurture it receives! The same principle which 
made a Paul out of Saul and a saint out of Augustine, 
which ravished the soul of St. Francis and transfigured the 
life of Elizabeth, which lit up the eyes of Raffaelle’s Marys 
and conjugated the notes of the Miserere,— that same prin- 
ciple macerated the bodies of the Encratites, and drove men 
to the tops of columns and into the bowels of the earth, 
and put a scourge into the hands of Piety, and planned the 
wiles of the Inquisition, and enacted the fiery Acts of Faith. 
“ Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet waters 
and bitter,” godlike charities and hellish crimes? Yes, human 
nature is such a fountain, and religion the prophet that un- 
locks its secret life. Human nature, the individual nature, is 
deeper than any system, and stronger than any faith. It re- 
acts on religion in the same measure in which it is actuated: 
by it. Religion is not responsible for all the aberrations it, 
has seemed to sanction, or that rage in its name. 


‘¢ Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so.”’ 


At the same time, it is clear that different systems of religion, 
received by tradition from the visible Church, will act very 
differently on human nature, and, according to their proper 
complexion, will quicken or restrain, dissuade or reassure, the 
native proclivities of souls. On the whole, then, a religion 
may be judged by its moral fruits ; or, since the causal rela- 
tion of subject and accident in such matters is indemonstra- 
ble, let us say its moral accompaniments. 

Tried by this test, and compared in this aspect, the two 
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religions exhibit each their lights and their shades according 
to their kind. Neither will be found inglorious, and neither 
without spot. Great and holy characters and lives, noble 
men and noble women, have been reared under both. Each 
has had its heroes and confessors, and neither may claim pre- 
cedence of the other in the heraldry of grace. Yet here 
also the two religions preserve their distinctive types. They 
differ in their moral traits, as in their intellectual. The char- 
acteristic virtue of the legal is scrupulous sobriety, that of the 
liberal, active beneficence ; the one is more strict in its way 
of life, the other more intent on works of love; the one 
aspires to personal holiness, the other delights in public good; 
the one, contemning and renouncing the world, presses steadily 
on to the kingdom of God, the other would establish that 
kingdom in the world. The prayer of the one is, May we 
come into Thy kingdom! The prayer of the other is, May 
Thy kingdom come! Likewise the immoralities incident to 
either as a visible communion, the vices most often associated 
with them, are respectively and characteristically proper to 
each kind. The vices of the liberal are indolence, indifference, 
eudemonism, self-indulgence, fleshly lusts, and sensual excess. 
The vices of the legal are hypocrisy, falsehood, dishonesty in 
business, treachery, cruelty. We do not mean, of course, to 
say that either religion engenders these results; we are not 
speaking of necessary consequences, but of common accom- 
paniments. 

There is one diagnostic of the two religions, and that, per- 
haps, the most definitive of any, of which as yet we have not 
spoken, and can only now point to in passing, for want of 
room to do it justice. We mean the attitude they respec- 
tively assume in relation to public and private amusements. 
Legal religion is prevailingly ascetic; it regards the world as 
essentially godless, a Vanity Fair, a passing trial, a transient 
obstruction, with which the Christian has nothing to do but 
to make his pilgrim’s progress through it, unbending and suc- 
cinct, drawing close his robe of righteousness, that it take no 
defilement in the miry passage. It professes no sympathy 
with gayety and mirth, is cold to all pleasures but those which 


‘** Rise from things unseen, 
Beyond this world and time,”’ 
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and turns with special aversion from the dance and the play, 
if not as sinful in themselves, yet as perilously dwelling in 
the neighborhood of sin. If in any community it had full 
scope and unqualified sway, it would banish all this, spread 
sackcloth and ashes, and establish perpetual Lent. Liberal 
religion secularizes without reserve; it feels itself at home in 
the world, sanctions festive enjoyment, contends for public 
amusements, tolerates theatre and ball, with perhaps too little 
discrimination. If in any community it had full sway, there 
is reason to fear that society would miss the earnest shadow 
of the law, that the passions which thirst for enjoyment 
would never have done with their carnival, that “Joy and 
Feast” would encroach too far on the awfulness of life. 

It has been our aim, in this brief sketch, to render strict 
justice to both of the religions which divide mankind,—to 
exhibit fairly their prominent traits, without disparagement 
and without exaggeration. We are not so fond as to imag- 
ine that the color of our own predilection is not apparent in 
our report; we only profess to have shunned all wilful mis- 
representation, and to have characterized without judging, 
except so far as simple statement of the quality is judgment 
of the thing. It could never occur to us to pronounce defini- 
tively respecting the comparative value of the two religions 
on the whole. As soon should we think of passing judgment 
respecting the comparative value of man and woman, or of 
body and spirit, or any two necessary correlates of being. 
Neither is best, and neither is sufficient in itself. Both are 
necessary, and both are partial, and both are permanent types. 
Each is the other’s complement, and neither could be missed 
without loss to the world. Both will continue to exist in 
nearly the same proportions as now. We have no misgivings 
respecting the cause of liberal Christianity, whatever may 
become of the churches that now embody it. If these fail, 
other communions will arise in their place, or legal com- 
munions will enlarge themselves to receive this element. 
The Gospel has this side, human nature has this side, and 
both will be sure to find expression. We have no misgivings 
about “ Orthodoxy”; we rejoice in “ Orthodoxy,” and are 
deeply conscious how ill this factor could be missed from the 
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sum of the forces that rule the world. Both religions will 
find their own. He who craves the largest liberty of thought 
and worship, and still affects the Christian name, and still 
acknowledges the mastership of Christ, will be naturally 
drawn to the liberal side. He who requires for his edification 
the strong embrace of a close communion, the pulsing life of 
a vigorous organism, the warm breath of the crowded con- 
venticle, the frequent assembly, the large operation, the tri- 
umphant report, will seek a lodgement in some legal church. 
Happily, the Christian idea is wide enough for both. If any 
say nay to this, if any man trust to himself that he and his 
alone are Christ’s, and declare us out of the pale of that fold, 
we shall calmly abide his anathema, and shall not envy him 
his trust. The Good Shepherd knows his sheep, and no man 
is able to pluck them out of his hand. 





Art. VI.— DR. FURNESS AND DR. BUSHNELL: A QUESTION 
OF WORDS AND NAMES. 


1. Thoughts on the Life and Character of Jesus of Nazareth. By W. 
H. Furness, Minister of the First Congregational Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1859. 

2. Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting the One System 


of God. By Horace Busunett. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1858. 


THERE is no sentence, of which one might, by the theo- 
logical conflicts of our own day, be oftener or more fitly 
reminded, than that ancient one of the careless, rude, and 
perhaps profane, but not unjust, Roman deputy, Gallio, when 
he drove the Jews from their crimination of Paul at his judg- 
ment-seat, and pronounced their accusation of him a question 
of words and names. That summary judge, however, was 
very wrong, if, while righteously vindicating against all fa- 
natical perversions his legal tribunal, he supposed words and 
names to be of no consequence bearing on the principles 
and practice of mankind; and both the Hebrew sect and the 
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vision-beholding, bravely proselyting Apostle doubtless better 
weighed the exigency of the time, than did the ruler of Achaia, 
or the Greeks that beat Sosthenes, chief of the synagogue. 

Of this general statement behold now an illustration! 
Never perhaps before in the history of the world did two 
books appear published as on the same day, just such as 
those whose titles we have given, alike profoundly religious, 
representing diametrically opposite directions of religious 
speculation and speech, and certainly constituting together a 
literary phenomenon. Jesus of Nazareth, significantly enough 
of his whole idea, is the name by which the first writer calls 
the Author and Finisher of our faith. He is a “wondrous 
Jewish youth,” “human,” his proper title rather “the Son of 
Man” than the Son of God, again and again “the Man 
of Nazareth.” His power to work miracles is “a natural 
gift.” Nature and natural, in short, with this author, through- 
out, are the words dearest to his heart, readiest from his 
pen, the absorbents of his entire thought and theory of the 
Gospel. In one case he uses God and Nature as convertible 
terms. He considers the “ Gospels all obscure and unsatis- 
factory in regard to the Messiahship of Jesus.” He holds 
that “the laws of nature themselves are miraculous,” and 
of course that all the recorded wonders of the New Testa- 
ment, whose reality he does not doubt, must be in or under 
nature. If he does not adore nature, nature is at least, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon’s classification, the idol of the cave 
in his mind. He is what may be called, could we venture 
to invent such a new phrase, a theological naturalist, ad- 
mitting no objects of investigation but in the natural sphere. 
Of course there are phrases and imaginative forms in this 
book implying the supernatural and the divine, the essence 
of which no heart that beats desires more reverently to accept 
than does that which animates these pages; for nature itself, 
our own nature, is too strong to let the force of a man’s 
scheme keep him within any terms of derived or constituted 
existence, and pushes us ever to the Spirit, great Original of 
being ; — nevertheless, to court, defend, reinstate nature, is 
in this treatise the prevailing impulse and recurring aim. 

Bating some hints of a fond conception, that, while there 
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are no “persons really interested in examining the history 
of Christ,’ and while “such a person as Jesus has only lived 
to be misrepresented, living and dead, only to be wrangled 
about for long ages,” he seems to himself, in his solitary 
study of it, to be “endeavoring to restore some grand old 
work of art,” this new maintenance of naturalism in religion 
is a piece of theological writing of unsurpassed modesty, 
sweetness, and beauty. Verily the genius of nature is in 
it. It is an effortless overflow of soul. Most evidently this 
penman has never lost his childhood. The child has but 
grown big to manhood, and speaks direct as ever from the 
old and always authentic feeling of the heart. No brook runs 
smoother, or tinkles with a finer song from the unloosened 
fountains of spring-tide, no wine gushes freer from the ripened 
grapes to make the fainting glad, than this style of our broth- 
er, clear as simplicity can make it, confiding and welcome 
as sincerity cannot fail to be, cordial with charity, genuine 
in devotion, reaching the utmost humanity of spirit in the 
course it takes, although, as we think, falling far short of the 
whole truth in the breadth and depth of its stream. 

Piercing to the inner mould of idea and feeling, we might 
not find ourselves in any deadly variance even of opinion with 
Dr. Furness. But as respects the language and philosophic 
stating of the subject, we construe diversely from him in- 
deed. There is no allowable freedom of expression, there 
is no sound metaphysical or comprehensive poetical view or 
vision of the frame of things we live in, that can properly 
include within it either the complete human soul, or that 
master-mind of history in particular which we know under 
the title of Jesus Christ, or those singular works of his which 
he himself declares to be not of nature, but the gift and very 
doing of God. It characterizes most of the works preceding 
this from the same hand to attempt to press more into Nature 
than her vessel will hold. Nature is not infinite, but a finite 
manifestation of the Infinite One. It may not be improper 
or disrespectful for us to adduce for a curious illustration 
how far diverse lines of thinking without contrariety of senti- 
ment may go,—that some years since our friend, in a pub- 
lic lecture, took the ground, if we remember rightly, that 
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there is no such thing as revealed religion, but only natu- 
ral,— whereupon he was followed by another, who, without 
any controverting or perhaps distinct minding at the time 
of this position, affirmed with more truth that there is no 
such thing as natural religion, but all is revealed: it is a reve- 
lation, whether it come to us through a document, a work, or 
our own heart. 

It seems, however, needless for us to argue upon what we 
should regard as the limitations of our author’s plan in leav- 
ing out the providential and superhuman elements, which 
make Christianity a special and gracious movement of God 
for the salvation of the human race, when, lo! here at our 
hand is the other simultaneous production from another 
source, no doubt unconsciously, so far as Dr. Furness is per- 
sonally concerned, bent on doing this very thing, setting five 
hundred octavo against three hundred duodecimo pages. We 
do not know, verily, but our business in this case is an officious 
and superserviceable task; and that the better way is not for 
us to stop, pronouncing the two books reviews unawares of 
each other, and advising, as we earnestly do, all our readers 
to procure and compare them for themselves. But having 
gone so far, fancying some sword of justice in our hand, it 
will not answer for us to play executioner for a fault on one 
side, while indeed our only motion would fain be to bow and 
briefly but warmly own the great deservings on both. 

Very different from the merits of the former book, on which 
we have remarked, are those of the latter, yet they are equally 
rare; and, as we feel bound to criticise it as, even in its main 
purpose, warped in some measure from the truth by the tenets 
of a particular denominational school, let us here be permit- 
ted to say, that, for transparent depth of reflective power, for 
extensive occupation of the field of argument as laid open in 
other systems, in letters and history, in the human breast and 
the world at large, and for keeping to its point through end- 
less change of illustration, we deem it the chief theological 
work of the time,— and its strong current, as though we 
were on the surface of a novel, swept us through all its crooks 
inaday. It is substantially the same theme, which by these 
two Christian brethren, from the separate nurture of disagree- 
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ing schools in religion, and with contrariant method, is dis- 
cussed. ‘They are themselves, in character, emotion, and aim, 
by no means so far apart as, from what is contradictory in 
their respective terminologies, might be imagined. One sur- 
veys his topic on the human, the other on the divine side. 
Jesus Christ to Dr. Furness is a man. But to his compeer in 
this great argument, if we may quote a figure from one of 
his previous publications, the merely human and earthly ele- 
ments are to the Son of God no more than as the bare pig- 
ments of the artist to the marvellous scene of life and beauty 
with which his pencil makes the canvas glow. On the leaves 
of Dr. Bushnell, supernatural, as the chosen, precious word to 
mark his sense of Christianity and all religion, lies thicker 
than do nature and natural on those of his contemporary. 
With what wonderful change of phraseology and shifting of 
the plea, as we go from one volume to the other, are we sur- 
prised! Nature is no longer all in all, the beginning and the 
end, the core of the Gospel and very pulsation in the breast 
of our Lord, but rather the outside and last coarse result, 
etymologically the about-to-be,— with all its heights and 
abysses, only the thin cover of universal being, and no more 
to that than last year’s scorie, cinders, and lava to the huge 
central fire that finds one of its tongues in a burning moun- 
tain; or, to use not our own but our author’s types, than a 
ball we play with, a room we occupy, a machine we handle, 
a carpet science ravels, an instrument sin and virtue alike 
supernaturally take up or lay down, toss to and fro, serve or 
offend God by, and as with confronting brow turn at once to 
inconsistent purposes. How curious, suggestive, and instruc- 
tive, then, as a question of language, the double phenomenon 
is! One doctor of divinity doting on Nature as the synonyme 
of all truth, glory, loveliness, goodness, — awarding it as the 
supreme praise of Jesus to be like her, making her name 
alternate with that of Deity, as of almost identical sense and 
equal weight of value, till his fancy is her complete captive, 
and we conclude that Nature has mastered the man with her 
sublimities, and bewitched his intellect and sense with her 
ever-varying graces, and means to draw him, fond worshipper! 
for ever in her splendid train, though we cry out against this 
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subjugation, stoutly reclaim our own fried from this magnifi- 
cent spell, and insist it was never meant Nature should so 
overpower and seduce the human mind; when, behold, a sec- . 
ond doctor of the same divinity — for4the fundamental in- 
stinct, heavenward or earthward, is in both teachers the same 
— rushes upon us to denounce all such love of Nature, how- 
ever earnest and innocent, as but irreligious idolatry! We 
agree with his judgment, if we agree with his definitions. 
Nature truly, as he interprets Nature, deserves no such re- 
gard. What is outward Nature, in the premises he assumes, 
but a mechanical mass, an impotent series of things, set up 
in a row for us to count, and largely alter the disposition 
of, at our will or caprice? Not in her, but above her, the 
powers of the arrangement are for ever lodged. If we figu- 
ratively endow her with life, let ns beware of giving her the 
upper hand. Let us keep her below us where she belongs, 
as Herbert says, “dismounting” with our eye “the highest 
star.” ‘When by courtesy permitted to be alive in our imagi- 
nation, why should she after all look us out of countenance, 
or, as it is written in tne”? Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
hold us “with her glittering eye”? She is but a Gypsy steal- 
ing us away from our home and true allegiance when she 
seeks so to do. In the-old familiar line, let us “rise through 
Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

So far, however, does our author carry his degradation of 
Nature, so understood, beneath the throne, as to find in her no 
perfection of any sort, however gross or material, but what 
looks more like a ruin and a blot; everywhere deformities 
and defects only, multitudinous abortions, extreme fallings 
short, so that “children have it for a play to find a perfect 
leaf” ; — nay, shapes, more horrible than any Egyptian sculp- 
ture or painting, to portray and pre-signify the fall of man. 
Nature seems an immoral creature with him. He even 
adopts Hugh Miller’s strange notion of the writing of man’s 
depravity, before man himself existed, in old geologic ages, 
on the rocks, and takes up such creatures as the flounder and 
the serpent for a demonstration that they, with all inferior 
tribes, are created, not for their own distinct enjoyment on 
the humbler lines of the scale, but to be ugly and emphatic 
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signatures beforehand, avant-couriers and dumb prophets of 
the coming of a race of sin. They are but a horrible language 
_ of signs. Everything, if not absolutely wrong and ugly, yet 
poor and deficient, associates itself with Nature, as, with 
mighty pace, like one of her own antique giants, in the ear- 
lier animated forms, through reeking fens and enormous 
brakes of the first period, his argument crashes on. We 
begin to be ourselves ashamed of having thought in certain 
respects so well of Nature, and praised her so much. We 
wonder any sign of defect is left unnoted by our great super- 
naturalist, as we must henceforth consider him, though we 
do not recollect any referring to the perturbations of the plan- 
ets or the spots in the sun. But this is supernaturalism run 
mad, or rather anti-naturalism and caricature of the world. 
We recover ourselves from the microscopic magnifying of 
trifles and defects. We do not disparage Nature because 
every creature in her realm has a defence, horn or shell, fin 
or fang. We think of her in her grandeur and pervading 
sweetness, as all poetry sings of her, from the harp of David, 
the book of Job, and Homer’s line, and the Paradise Lost, to 
Cowper’s Task and Thomson’s Seasons and our children’s 
hymns. With the image of every bird on the wing, beast 
browsing contented in the pasture, chirping insect, gliding 
inhabitant of the deep, nay, of every sailing cloud, tinged 
with sunny glory turned to every rainbow-hue, and every 
trembling flower, delicately bearing in its cup for us the 
double gift of delicious fragrance and beauteous form, we 
contradict the partial impression with its illogical use. 
Entertaining the ideas he does of Nature, Dr. Bushnell runs 
easily to his conclusion, that not only God and Christ, but 
man and all rational spiritual creatures, are supernatural, — 
that all faith, prayer, love, will, virtue, and guilt are supernat- 
ural dispositions and acts. Dr. Furness lifts Nature so high 
that there is no miracle in her save in the sense that every- 
thing is miracle; and surely nothing is a miracle, in any sense 
of superiority or astonishment, to God or Christ. Nothing, 
that we so account, may be a miracle to angels, who may see 
it compatible with the vast system of things. No one par- 
ticular, however indubitable miracle to the ignorant human 
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mind, may be a permanent and everlasting miracle to any 
individual soul, making such progress in future stages of being 
as to cast each present selected prodigy into a rank of divine 
manifestations as simple or ordinary as the growth of the 
flowers or the falling of the rain. Nevertheless it may be a 
miracle now, supernatural as above the regular moving of the 
world in our actual contemplation, defying the classification 
of our most advanced science with a challenge as fatal as it 
does the understanding of a boor, and utterly unsolved by the 
mysticism which staggers alike on the even ground as on the 
heaving graves giving up their dead at the earth-quake of the 
strength of God. 

On the whole, although sympathizing with the state of 
mind which would identify the supernatural with the spiritual, 
we do not think Dr. Bushnell’s definitions will be accepted ; 
but that supernatural will still be the term employed to signify 
those extraordinary manifestations, in matter or mind, which 
cannot be classed under general laws. There is the miracu- 
lous as well as the natural among the events of human history 
for us to consider,—and no philosophy, popular in our age, 
is so shallow as that which calls it incredible. It is miracu- 
lous, not as violating the workmanship of God, but because 
the cases, circumstances, and processes of its occurrence are 
such as no natural philosophy of ours can begin to number, 
order, or explain. Miracles are not indeed the very treasure of 
celestial truth; but they are as shining wheels on the chariot 
of God, by which much, that is most precious, of that treas- 
sure is brought. Never did a theory so thin as the anti-super- 
natural run so far. But its race is over without being won. 
Behold the hosts of sceptics re-converted, like Robert Owen, 
to a belief in God and immortality, by the vulgar prodigies of 
spiritualism, which Dr. Bushnell seems somewhat wilfully to 
reject, while he parallels them by instances of the same sort 
in his own experience, of finer quality perhaps, yet how much 
below the supernaturalism of saints, martyrs, and heroes for 
which his reasoning elsewhere gives room! 

If, then, our criticism in general of Dr. Furness is that he 
crowds into Nature more than, by any tolerable definition in 
the laws of human speech, she can contain, and strives to lift 
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her above her proper plane, we must note in Dr. Bushnell 
some excess the other way. He empties Nature of what she 
is capacious of, and sinks her sphere too low. God is not only 
above, but immanent in the world; according to the true and 
repeated pantheism of the Scriptures, not the all, but all in all; 
and it is denying him to identify him with whatever is, mate- 
rial or immaterial. But it is denying him just as much to 
make this lower universe, or any part of it, a brute and life- 
less heap of mere things. Jt makes me indignant, said a great 
preacher, when I hear Nature called a machine. Dr. Bushnell, 
whom we esteem the pre-eminent contributor to religious 
thought from the Orthodox quarter of the present age, in the 
fiery speed of his logic to rationalize the orthodoxy he holds, 
instead of, like so many, leaving it front to front with reason 
in deathly grapple, with strong will swerving the rein to touch 
this desired goal, deviates from the track of truth on which no 
such goal stands. With an intellectual design, he describes 
Nature sometimes too much in conformity to the taste of un- 
spiritual minds, makes evil instead of good so:central as to leave 
nothing unstained, drives purity actually out-of the world, and, 
putting all imperfection into one category with iniquity, mis- 
represents so far the creation of God. For creation by its 
necessary terms must be imperfect, though not therefore bad, 
else the Creator himself were mistaken in calling it, as he did, 
good. God cannot create himself, or anything equal to him- 
self. He cannot rise. If he take any motion, it must be to 
descend. Well we speak of his condescension! He does not 
wish to be alone, or merely gaze at himself in a glass. He 
will have companions and creatures, from the archangel to the 
worm ; and to consider the humblest living thing he has made 
as existing for a bare type of wickedness and mischief, is to 
brand with default the very stroke of his Almighty hand. 
Moreover, the glory of the creation is in its variety, which 
God so loves. ‘The clover-leaves are not less, but more, per- 
fect for giving, in so many altering shapes, the children their 
play of hunting after one supposed without fault in its form, 
than if they were all monotonously fashioned after a fancied 
model of beauty. So with mankind. Evil enough is there 
in the world and in our hearts. But there must be mistake 
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in any imaginary construction of the universe which makes 
the very core of Nature rotten and dark, as much as in that 
astronomical one which put the little opaque earth at the 
centre, and made the immense luminary of the sun as a sat- 
ellite revolve round it. We talk of the night-side of Nature; 
but what is night but a shadowy cone, turning with each in- 
habited sphere, for God’s children’s sleep, — the infinity of 
space all lustre! In heaven or earth, the rocks of old chaos, 
or the waters under the earth, the mind of angel, demon, or 
man, evil, however it intrude and usurp, or seem to have con- 
quered and to reign, is nowhere supreme; and he who sees 
it such in any person or thing has had his intellect somehow 
warped from the testimony of the word and the witness of 
the soul. In venturing this judgment, whose frankness in 
our perhaps incompetent balance of his scheme our noble 
friend will take for love, we of course perceive the reverence 
of soul underlying the speculation of the head,— and more- 
over we must admire the masterly fidelity to a plan, the per- 
manent imagination, if we may so call it, of a subject, with 
which so broad a field of fact and thought is traversed. Our 
query is whether he will not himself find error in the convic- 
tions which only with such bold practice of ratiocination and 
logically radical persistency, threatening to border on absurd- 
ity, he maintains. We confess in Dr. Bushnell’s scheme 
extraordinary subtilty and general self-consistency, with an 
unsurpassed power of subduing facts and admitted truths into 
apparent harmony with it. But it is a scheme,—that word 
or thing so fatal to all reputed Orthodoxy,— and therein dif- 
ferent alike from the Bible and from that Nature with which 
he has such a discontent. Only by ingenuity and force of 
logical straining, and not after the laws of English speech in 
any accepted norma loquendi, is his thesis maintained. He 
and Dr. Furness are both speaking of the same facts and ex- 
periences, and from the same sentiments of worship and love. 
That they should so directly encounter each other, like sol- 
diers in two armies that join battle, shows, among the ques- 
tions they treat, what a question of words and names ever 
lurks and puts at cross purposes minds really accordant as any 
music. 

VOL. LXVI.— OTH S. VOL. IV. NO. I. 11 
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In a certain understanding of Nature, Dr. Furness would 
comprehend man and miracle, Christ and God himself. It is, 
as we have intimated at least our persuasion, a vain attempt. 
We want the other words, having the thoughts Milton sug- 
gests in his address to his native language, 

‘¢ Such as may make thee search thy coffers round 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound.’’ 

In another understanding of Nature, Dr. Bushnell would ex- 
clude therefrom every spiritual attribute, of beings human and 
divine, — whatever at least the will, the free imperial faculty, 
can mix with, and engineer to its ends. For breaking with 
his blows the domination of such a nature over any spirit, we 
give him our thanks. But we remember, as he does, without 
perhaps in his argument appreciating, that there is nature, 
not only in a crude sense of the raw material of the world, 
but human nature, or nature with a precious addition, ay, and 
the Divine nature too, of which Peter would have us partakers, 
-——and that faith, love, prayer, liberty, if supernatural in one 
sense, as developed by gracious influence from on high, are 
most profoundly according to the nature of the soul in an- 
other. If he will say, he speaks of nature cut off from God, 
we reply, human nature cut off from God is not, is nothing ; 
it is constituted alone in connection with him. We were 
made for these emotions and ecstasies. They are the soul’s 
element, in which it bathes, by which it is refreshed to its 
true and proper life; and we must affectionately quarrel a 
little with our author for enslaving the soul so much to the 
very nature out of and above whose terms, by the general 
tenor and necessity of his own logic, it would be placed. 
Furthermore, when — after drawing the character of Christ, 
in a portraiture which, for breadth of handling and most va- 
rious fitness of strong and tender color, we have never seen 
exceeded — he concludes that such a character transcends the 
utmost possible compass of humanity, and therefore Christ is 
God, we must intimate that we do not want any one to tell 
us what transcends the bounds of humanity. This is just 
what nobody knows. ‘The bounds, by hand of God or man, 
have never been set up. No definition of human nature, no 
measure of its career, is possible. No statue of any Roman 
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deity, Terminus, is planted at the end of human progress. 
The track is clear, the course eternal. Every grace and virtue 
of the Lord we love and revere may shine in human counte- 
nances, and fashion to unknown glory every child of the 
Father. There is a “human face divine.” What dear and 
holy trait emphasized in our author’s grand enumeration are 
we not required ourselves to have and cherish? 

When the notion of evil in Nature is extended to our hu- 
man nature, we object to it mostly, not as an insult to man- 
kind, but as a libel on God. Yet it is injurious to mankind. 
It is thought humbling and wholesome; we deem it base and 
discouraging rather. It is supposed, the idea of our having 
a good nature within or without us will puff us up and spoil 
us with conceit. Respect and thanks to our Maker will it 
raise instead. We are not made vain by the excellence and 
beauty of a gift from a human being, but moved to keep and 
use it with more care, that it be nowise dropped, broken, or 
stained. So with the gift of God in our soul. If it be 
precious, we must handle it with anxiety and responsibility. 
If it be worthless, there can be no great guilt in untenderly 
despising and recklessly throwing it away. Whoever knows 
himself a child of God, knows that material nature is his sub- 
ordinate, —sun, moon, and stars not his superiors, but servants, 
on which he looks down as the Alpine mountaineer on the 
surge of waters or the wheeling of a storm. That this infe- 
rior Nature may not get the upper hand, her Almighty Author 
has revealed himself with tokens and wonders in the old re- 
ligion and the new,—and by his Holy Spirit whispers to us 
to say: There is something higher than all this painted scene 
of existence you pass through. Over all I am, Ordainer, Dis- 
poser, Father,— and ye too, offspring of mine, beyond the 
clods that cleave fast together, yet cannot bind, as they never 
made, the soul, are destined to glory, honor, and immortality. 

The truth is, these terms and this question of words and 
names puzzle us because we are on a sliding-scale of exist- 
ence. Such is the richness and diversity of our constitutional 
endowment, that it implies not one, but many natures, up or 
down which we pass, each higher being supernatural to each 
lower. Will we go up or down from our position? that is the 
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question, not of words or names alone, the interrogation, 
solemn as by life and death, time and eternity, it can be 
made. Some, with their “lazy bones,” are stolid and stiff 
with an almost mineral life. Some appear to vegetate and 
rot with the grass and the trees. Some are almost animals 
in the shape of men. In some, every particle of life, by a 
more wonderful passage than Lieutenant Maury describes 
of a drop of water in the sea, or the poet Milton of the dust 
transformed into “the bright consummate flower,” feeds and 
reinforces the sanctities of all affection and praise. Alas, 
that we must add, how many are diseased and demonized 
with the very energies with which they should be serving God 
and saving mankind! Let us rise on the endless gradations 
open to us, till, beyond all that is now called Nature, we reach 
the primal freedom and love, and more painting of nature and 
supernatural glory entrance our sight. 





Art. VIL—REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


We have from Germany the very welcome missive of two new 
volumes by Bunsen, — continuations of the two important works, the 
Bibelwerk and the Gott in der Geschichte. We noticed at some length, 
in former numbers of this journal, the first instalment of each of these 
works ; we stated their purpose and described their plan, and cordially 
commended them to our readers. We need only say of the two volumes 
just published, that the execution in each of them continues to justify 
the lively expectation awakened by their first announcement, and the 
favorable opinions expressed in all quarters concerning them. Of the 
Bibelwerk the present issue—the second Halbband * — brings the 
canon to the end of the Pentateuch. The beginnings of the chapters 
are indicated by marginal figures, but without a break in the page, 
except where a pause in the narrative or argument, or a change of 
subject, requires a new paragraph. The Lutheran style, with the ex- 
ception of obsolete archaisms, is carefully preserved. The foot-notes, 
with no references by sign or number in the text, are not obtrusive, and 
are not unnecessarily multiplied ; they illustrate real difficulties, and add 





* Vollstiindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde in drei Abtheilungen. Von 
Curisti1an Cart Jostas Bunsen. Erste Abtheilung. Die Bibel. Uebersetzung 
und Erklarung. Zweiter Halbband. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1858. 
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essentially to the value of the work. The metrical portions, such as the 
Song of Moses after the passage of the Red Sea, Jacob’s Blessing, and 
the Blessing of Moses, &c.,are poetically rendered, and printed in such 
a manner as to mark their metrical character. As we mention Jacob’s 
Blessing our eye falls on a rendering which, had it been adopted by the 
authors of our version, would have left us without the popular and con- 
venient proverb which condemns fickleness. The passage which reads 
in our version, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” the Bibelwerk 
renders, “Thou that overflowedst like doiling* water shalt have no 
advantage.” This agrees very nearly with the Septuagint. There we 
find efv8picas, having overflowed, — not as boiling water, but as a river 
overflows its banks. The Vulgate has effusus es, thou hast been shed 
or spilled. Here, then, are three entirely different conceptions of the 
meaning of the passage. 1. Notwithstanding thine exuberant energy, 
thou shalt gain nothing. 2. Because of thy instability, thou shalt not 
excel. 3. Thou art poured forth like water on the ground, and shalt 
not increase. 


THE new volume f of “God in History, or the Progress of the Be- 
lief in a Moral Order of the World,” gives us the Second Part, and con- 
tains the Third and Fourth Books of that admirable work. The First 
and Second Books were occupied with the Hebrew ideas of God. The 
Third Book, the first of the present volume, treats of the knowledge of 
God, or the God-consciousness ( Gottesbewusstsein), among the Arian 
nations of Eastern Asia, and among the Bactrian; of Zoroaster, of the 
God-consciousness of the Arians in the land of the Indus and the Gan- 
ges, as it appears in the Vedas, and of the God-world-consciousness 
of Brahmanism ; of the Buddhas and of Buddhism. The Fourth Book 
brings us to Asia Minor and to Europe. It traces the knowledge and 
conceptions of Deity among the Greeks as apparent, first, in the periods 
antecedent to Homer and Hesiod, in the Prometheus-myths and the 
Nemesis ; next in the oracles and poets, in the Orphics, the Mysteries, 
in Pythagoras, in Hesiod and Homer, in the lyrics and the drama; then 
in the plastic arts, and in the historians Herodotus and Thucydides; and 
finally, in Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle. The same Book treats 
also of the knowledge of God among the Romans, especially as seen in 
Cicero, and among the German tribes previous to their conversion to 
Christianity. The treatment of such topics by such a critic as Bunsen 
is wonderfully animated and suggestive, as may be supposed, although, 
within the limits the author has prescribed to himself, it could not, of 
course, be exhaustive. The work fulfils the promise of the programme. 


De WEeEttTeE’s Old Testament “ Introduction” { — the most elaborate 





* Supplemental words, as in our version, are marked by a different type. 
+ Gott in der Geschichte, oder der Fortschritt des Glaubens an eine sittliche 
Weltordnung. In sechs Biichern. Von Curistran Cart Josias Bunsen. 
Zweiter Theil. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1858. 

t An Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament. By M. W. 
L. De Werre. Translated by Theodore Parker. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
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and complete of his critical works — has long held a place in the esti- 
mation of scholars, from which no hostile criticism at the present day 
can hope to dislodge it. It sums up, in a compact, readable, and help- 
ful way, the results of that remarkable century of scholarship which 
began with Semler and led to Ewald, Strauss, and Baur. Its author 
was aman of calm and thoughtful temper, a little shy of the negative 
results of the later schools, yet with a mild, scholarly, independent way 
of his own, singularly candid, and ready to shape his theory to meet 
new facts or expositions, not over-positive in his own opinions, and so 
the better mirror or reflex of the multifarious learning of his time. 
His treatise has utterly the air of the university. It is an exhaustive 
catalogue of small facts, often not much else than a mere syllabus of lec- 
tures, — terribly dry reading, but with the compensation that it leaves 
the ground well trod. Just the minute and faithful critical labor which 
it records was needful, it would seem, to take the body of Hebrew 
Scriptures out of the thoroughly false position in which dogmatism had 
put them ;—a century of valiant scholarship, to win back the ground 
of simple intellectual freedom and common sense. Let every critical 
opinion in these volumes be set aside, and still they remain the mon- 
ument of a battle whose results will not be lost; the labors they reg- 
ister have bridged over the gulf, not to be recrossed, that separates our 
generation from the style of thinking of a century ago. 

Patience, candor, learning, these De Wette has in abundance; and, 
so far as these go, his work is much the most serviceable that exists. 
As nearly as possible, they put the mind of the average reader in pos- 
session of the facts he needs, to understand and judge the current 
Hebrew scholarship of the day. For questions of purely literary criti- 
cism, the structure and style of documents, history of the text, and dis- 
cussions of probable date. and authorship, one can go nowhere else, 
perhaps, so conveniently, or to so good satisfaction. For a larger 
historical criticism, for insight into the national genius from which the 
Hebrew literature was born, for any vivid or profound view of the 
ancient Hebrew life whereof it is the expression and the type, we must 
go elsewhere, — partly to other works of De Wette himself, partly to 
men of quite another style and calibre of mind than his. It is a little 
trying to the patient reader, who has assiduously mastered our author’s 
point of view, when a man of genius and positive convictions, as well 
as learning, like Ewald, enters the field; brushes by this painfully- 
wrought scheme of probabilities as if it were of no account; scornfully 
forgets our assiduous documentary schemes of “Elohistic” and “Je- 
hovistic” ; dissects and divides after a novel, half-wilful method of his 
own ; reconstructs for us the whole life of a people, and reinterprets its 
whole literature into at least an organic and intelligible thing. Still 
the placid dry light has its use, if only to correct and fill out in detail, 
here and there, what it required quite another order of genius to sketch. 

It is a striking sign of the need of these handsome and costly vol- 
umes, that we have occasion now to acknowledge a third edition, — that 
a reading public like ours should have exhausted two in the fifteen 
years since they first appeared. Few, even among scholars, can easily 
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reckon the amount of labor bestowed by the translator. For anything 
except the merest critical reference, he has made it practically a new 
work. The whole body of literature which it reflects and represents, he 
has studied with independent judgment, — posting up the bibliography 
of the subject to the freshest dates. He fills out many parts which 
were left in meagre outline; he introduces a great body of notes, refer- 
ences, and original dissertations ; without departing essentially from the 
author’s view, he makes it far more vivid and complete. He fairly 
divides the honors of the work with the original composer ; and, for the 
purposes we have specified, has given, we suppose, a more full and 
elaborate and learned “ Introduction ” to the Hebrew Scriptures than 
any single work in any other tongue. A few instances might be quoted 
of over-confident assertion, and a few in which it would have been bet- 
ter to keep to his author’s scholastic and impassive tone. The defiant 
motto on the title-page strikes us as a little out of keeping with a work 
of pure critical erudition ; and the conservative side, it seems to us, 
hardly gets fair hearing enough to let it weigh duly in our verdict. 
But these are faults which most readers easily pardon, and which most 
scholars easily supply. Large and brave service Mr. Parker has ren- 
dered in many ways; and this so striking monument of his dogged 
industry and scholarly wealth of reading, we take pleasure in welcomin 
once more to its permanent place among the classics of Biblical criti- 
cism. 


Ir ample indorsement, brilliant advertising, and the skilful adjust- 
ment of newspaper notices, can give credit and value to any book, the 
new translation of the New Testament by Rev. Leicester Ambrose 
Sawyer * must have gained that credit and value. For weeks in ad- 
vance of publication, it was announced as “the greatest book of the age, 
or of any age since King James.” Eminent clergymen of various de- 
nominations vouched publicly for the scholarship, ability, and general 
fitness of the man who had undertaken so great a work. It might 
seem to some, that so distinguished a scholar would have offered pre- 
liminary proof of his acquirements in some work of less importance ; 
and there were those who not unwisely doubted if such a boast would 
be justified by the achievement. The book has been published, has 
been widely circulated, has been extensively read, has been freely criti- 
cised in private circles, and, with all due regard to the numerous and 
select notices of the press, which now garnish the standing advertise- 
ment and seem to pronounce the book a great suceess, we are con- 
strained to say that the general feeling is a feeling of disappointment. 

We are not disposed to treat Mr. Sawyer unfairly, or to question his 
motives in attempting this translation. We do not think that he in- 
tended to render the Scripture ridiculous, or that he anticipated the 
effect of his improved readings in depriving the words of Jesus of their 





* The New Testament, translated from the Original Greek, with Chronological 
Arrangement of the Sacred Books, and Improved Divisions of Chapters and 
Verses. By Leicester AmBrose SawYER. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 
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dignity. The fault is in his theory rather than in his purpose. His 
work certainly deserves the praise of freedom from sectarian bias. He 
has not, as a translator, written in the interest of any theological creed. 
Unitarians have no reason to object to his interpretation of the texts 
usually quoted against their views. Mr. Sawyer seems to have engaged 
in his work with a sincere desire to make a truthful and honest version 
of the New Testament, and to show, according to his ability, the real 
meaning of the various writers. His wish has been to render, as far 
as a strict adherence to the text would permit, the words of the sacred 
writers into familiar and colloquial English,— to make the New Tes- 
tament, if possible, look like an ordinary book, and to free it from its 
antiquated phrases and style. In this he has partially succeeded; but 
his partial success has been at the expense both of grace and conven- 
ience. His new division into chapters and paragraphs is quite as 
arbitrary as the division in the common version, of which he speaks 
rather slightingly ; and its principal result is to embarrass and annoy 
the reader in comparing the new, not only with the common version, 
but also with the Greek original. 

The basis of the new translation is the Greek text of Tischendorf, 
unquestionably the most accurate that has yet been published. Unfor- 
tunately, the merit which this fact would give to the translation is im- 
paired by the frequent variations which the translator has made from 
his text. These variations are of several kinds. Sometimes he has 
inserted words which are not in Tischendorf, as, for instance, the word 
“falsely,” in Matt. v. 11; the word “superior,” in John i. 13; the 
words “ with you,” in Gal. iv. 20 ; the words “ Christ Jesus,” in Gal. vi. 
15; the word “ holy,” in 1 Thes. v. 27. Then, again, he has left out of 
the translation words given by Tischendorf, and in several instances 
very important words; as the word dpxéyevos, in Luke iii. 23; the 
word #péavro, in Luke xiv. 18; the words ra omAdyxva, in Philemon 
i. 7; the word idias, in James i. 14. Sometimes he changes words 
by his translation, as in John xvii. 11, where he renders, “ those whom 
thou hast given me,” restoring so the reading which Tischendorf re- 
jects, and in Gal. ii. 11, where he translates Knpas “Peter.” Moods and 
tenses, as Tischendorf gives them, are frequently disregarded. Indeed, 
Mr. Sawyer seems to have an antipathy to the English subjunctive mood, 
and one of the great ideas of his book is the substitution of the indica- 
tive for the subjunctive. In almost every instance where he has found a 
contingent clause in the common version he has changed it to the indic- 
ative. “If, therefore, the light which is in you zs darkness,” — “ if that 
evil servant says in his heart” ; such is the grammatical improvement 
which Mr. Sawyer has adopted throughout his volume. As instances 
of change of tense, we may mention Heb. ii. 16, where émiAapBavera 
is translated “ helped,” and Acts xvii. 21, where nixaipouy is translated 
“spend their leisure.” Number, both of nouns and verbs, is sometimes 
disregarded ; dvOpamors ( Acts v. 29) is translated“ man”; ojo (Matt. 
xvii. 4) “ we will make”; S:eropevovro (Acts xvi. 4), “he went”; and 
throughout the volume, except in the direct address to God the Father, 
the plural “ you ” is substituted for the singular “ thou.” The alterations 
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here are never for the better, and almost always for the worse. In some 
cases they confuse the passage, by confounding the singular pronoun 
with an accompanying plural pronoun, as where Jesus in conversation 
with his disciples addresses alternately individuals and all together; 
and in other cases they destroy the reverential sentiment. Think of Pe- 
ter saying to Jesus, on the Mount of Transfiguration, “Jf you please,” 
and of Paul in his vision saying to the Saviour, “ Who are you, Lord?” 

The first requisite of a good translation is, of course, accuracy in ren- 
dering the meaning of the original. In this regard, we are sorry to 
say, Mr. Sawyer’s translation signally fails. Not that he is uswally in- 
accurate ; in his version, as in the received version, most of the text is 
correctly translated. But the number and variety of the errors are 
great enough to destroy the accuracy of the work as a whole. There 
is no one book of the New Testament, not even the short Epistles of 
Jude and Philemon, in which mistakes of translation fail to show them- 
selves. They are numerous in the Acts and the Epistles, but they are 
even more numerous in the Gospels. The mistakes are most frequent in 
the rendering of particles and prepositions, but they occur also far too 
often in the rendering of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. To justify this 
statement, we give a few specimens, in various kinds. 

Throughout the volume, the words perdvoa and peravoeire are trans- 
lated “change of mind,” and “change your minds.” The apparent 
literalness of this translation has deceived Mr. Sawyer as to its accu- 
racy. It is altogether inadequate to express the meaning of the origi- 
nal, and the effect is ludicrous wherever it occurs. In this rendering 
Mr. Sawyer is severely consistent. He never, even by inadvertence, 
calls peravora “repentance.” 

The word éxxAnoia, in Matthew’s Gospel, and also in the Acts and the 
Epistles, is rendered “assembly.” In this translation Mr. Sawyer is not 
consistent. In different parts of the same Epistle (compare Col. i. 18 
and iv. 15), he gives to the word different significations. In Matt. xvi. 
18, Jesus is made to say, “upon this rock will I build my assembly.” 
In 1 Cor. xiv. 35 Paul is made to say, “it is a shame for a woman to 
speak in an assembly.” Such a rendering is preposterous. 

His translation of yvx7 and Wuyxixos, is often incorrect. In Matt. vi. 
25, where the common version properly renders Wvx7 “ life,” he alters 
it to read, “Be not anxious for your sowl, what you shall eat, or what 
you shall drink”; while in Matt. xvi. 26, where “soul” is evidently 
the proper word, Mr. Sawyer reads, “ For what is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his life? Or what will a man 
give as an exchange for his life?” In James iii. 15 and other passages 
Wuxixds is translated “natural.” 

Mr. Sawyer is not happy in his rendering of dvdxeia, erroneously 
translated in the common version “to sit at meat.” He substitutes 
“recline,” absolutely, in such a way as to mislead the reader as to the 
meaning. Thus, he translates Matt. ix.10, “And he was reclining 
in the house, and behold, many publicans and sinners came and re- 
clined with Jesus and his disciples.” The word should be translated 
“to recline at table,” or, more simply, “to be at table.” 
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The word cxavdadi¢@ is uniformly translated by Mr. Sawyer as mean- 
ing “to offend,” and this not only in the passages where the ancient 
English of the common version might seem to excuse the mistake, 
but in passages where the common version translates the word cor- 
rectly. 1 Cor. ix. 13 reads, in this version, “ Wherefore, if food of- 
fends my brother, I will eat no meat forever, that I may not offend my 
brother.” 

A common mistake of Mr. Sawyer is in confounding words which 
have only some general resemblance in meaning. Eilpi and yivoya, for 
instance, are rendered as if they were identical. John i. 30, where the 
original reads, ’Oricw pou epxerat avijp ds Eumpoobev pov yéyover, Ott mparos 
pou iv, Mr. Sawyer translates, “ After me comes a man who was before 
me, for he was before me.” The rendering should be, “ After me comes 
a man who has gone before me, for he was before me,” or “was my su- © 
perior.” Mr. Sawyer’s translation, to say nothing of its nonsense, is 
inconsistent both with the tense and the meaning of yéyover. Many 
passages might be cited to show that Mr. Sawyer does not understand 
the use of the verb yivoua. A similar confusion is made of Aéyw and 
Aakéw. For instance, Mr. Sawyer translates Mark i. 34, cai ovx quer 
Aareiv ra Saipova, dre ndecoay airdy, “and suffered not the demons fo say 
that they knew him,” losing so the proper force of dade. The true 
translation of the passage would be, and “ he suffered not the demons to 
speak, because they knew him.” 

Kpiva, and its derivatives xpiva and xpiois, are also very loosely and 
often incorrectly translated by Mr. Sawyer. He uses the words “ judg- 
ment” and “ sentence,” when he ought to use the words “ condemnation ” 
and “punishment.” Jesus is made to say to the Scribes (Luke xx. 47) 
that “they shall receive a greater judgment.” So in John iii. 18, 19, 
Jesus is made to say, “ He that believes in him is not judged ; but he that 
believes not has been judged already This is the judgment, that 
the light,” &c. With this interpretation, not only is the passage ambig- 
uous and weak, but it is brought into contradiction with what the Sav- 
iour elsewhere says of his purpose. 

The word dydprnya occurs five times in Tischendorf’s New Testa- 
ment, once in 1 Cor. vi. 18, where Mr. Sawyer renders it “ crime,” 
in Rom. iii. 25 and 2 Pet. i. 9, where he renders it “ errors,” and twice 
in Mark iii. 28, 29, where he renders it “sins” and “mistake.” The 
word has substantially the same force in all these passages. ‘The last 
rendering is extraordinary. “ But whoever blasphemes against the 
Holy Spirit shall never have forgiveness, but is the subject of an eternal 
mistake.” Mr. Sawyer is “the subject” of several unhappy “ mistakes ” 
in this passage, both in the tenses of his verbs and the meaning of his 
nouns. 

’ExBadXo, a word in frequent use by the New Testament writers, takes 
a perversely bad meaning in this translation (Matt. ix. 38): “ Pray, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest to thrust laborers into his harvest.” 
Other renderings of the word are hardly less inelegant. Xapifoua, also, 
another common verb, finds an equally inadequate meaning. Luke 
vii. 42, 43, loses half its beauty by the shortening of “forgave” to 
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“gave.” Equally bad is the rendering of épéecipapev (2 Cor. vii. 2), 
“we have destroyed.” Mr. Sawyer seems to be unaware of the differ- 
ence between corruption and destruction. Td é@aprév and adOapcia, 
which the common version correctly renders, become “ the destructible” 
and “ indestructibleness.” It becomes a severe exercise for the vocal 
organs to articulate the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians in this im- 
proved version. 

Mr. Sawyer has a curious way of softening by a paraphrase some 
Greek words that seem to him over harsh. Thus (Luke xii. 46), he 
translates dS:xorounoes “ will punish him severely”; kai dpyiodeis 6 Kv- 
ptos avrod (Matt. xviii. 34) he translates “his Lord was displeased”; 
#p£aro ddnpoveiv (Matt. xxvi. 87), “he began to be dejected” ; xaxovds 
kak@s arodéoes avtovs (Matt. xxi. 41), “will inflict on those men a mis- 
erable death,” leaving out the word xaxovs altogether; mepitumos éyevnbn 
(Luke xviii. 23), “he was sad”; 1rd yevvouevoy &yov (Luke i. 35), “ the 
holy child” ; aipoppootca (Matt. ix. 20), “having a hemorrhage” ; 4 6v- 
yarnp pov Kakds Satpoviterat (Matt. xv. 22), “my daughter is badly 
affected with a demon”; S.empiovro (Acts v. 33), “they were highly 
offended.” We may reasonably object to this style of refining away 
the strength of the sacred text, and adapting it to ears polite. Such 
paraphrases are almost always feeble, and suggest, rather than avoid, 
vulgar associations. . 

Another singular fancy of Mr. Sawyer is to give the names of dis- 
tances, measures, and coins without translation, adding in brackets the 
value thereof. Thus, a “modius,’ under which the candle is not to be 
put, is “1.916 gallon measure”; “two or three metretes” contain 
“16.75 or 25.125 gallons”; “500 denarit” are $70; a “ didrachma” 
is 28 cents, a “stater,’ 56 cents, and a “ guadrans,” 4 mills; “ fifteen 
stadiums” (is Mr. Sawyer a Spiritualist ?) are 1} miles; the “sixth hour” 
is “noon”; the “Three Taverns” are “fifty-one miles” from Rome. 
It may be well in this way to make of the text a Biblical dictionary, 
but it gives an awkward look to the page. Mr. Sawyer is not consistent 
here, however. Some occasions he has neglected of setting his reader 
right as to times and measures. He does not tell the distance from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea, which might have been accurately stated, while 
the site of the “Three Taverns” is very uncertain. The render- 
ing of Scriptural measures and coins in the common version may lack 
accuracy, but it certainly has a euphony and a grace which are not 
realized by Mr. Sawyer’s “‘ stadiums,” “metretes,” “sextuses,” and 
“ assarions.” 

Another fault of this translation is the frequent neglect to distinguish 
the imperfect tense from the aorists. It fails to mark the unfinished 
action which this tense implies. In Luke i. 59 éxadowy is rendered 
“ they called,” instead of “they were about to call”; for éyayouy (Luke 
xvii. 27) we have “they married,” instead of “they were marrying” ; 
in Mark xv. 6, for dmédvev, we have “he released,” instead of “he was 
accustomed to release”; in Luke xxiii. 51, for mpocedéyero, “he ex- 
pected,” instead of “ he was expecting.” It is no excuse for this error, 
that it is also sometimes found in the common version. Mr. Sawyer 
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professes to correct the mistakes of that antiquated production. Mis- 
takes of mood are not wanting. In Matt. xxiii. 32, wAnpdcare, an im- 
perative, is translated “ you have filled up,” as if it were an indicative. 
He confounds, too, at times, the middle with the active voice, as in Acts 
xxii. 16, where he translates Barricm “baptize,” instead of “ be baptized.” 
Throughout Mr. Sawyer’s volume, the word “baptize” is very strange- 
ly employed. Not content with using it in connection with cups and 
vessels, he divests it of all sacred meaning by such a sentence as this: 
“The Pharisee wondered that he was not first baptized before breakfast.” 
It is quite in keeping with this rendering, as false to the meaning as it 
is to the syntax of the passage, that the next sentence should read, 
“ Now you Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and the plate, but 
your inside is full of plunder and wickedness.” In Mark vii. 3 seg. 
occurs another similarly tasteful and sensible statement: “ For the 
Pharisees and all the Jews eat not unless they wash their hands with 
the fist (mvypj)...... And from a market, unless they baptize, they 
eat not.” 

The following examples may illustrate Mr. Sawyer’s ignorance cf the 
uses of the Greek particles. Luke xi. 27 seg. reads in his version, “ And 
when he was saying these things, a certain woman from the multitude 
lifted up her voice, and said to him, Blessed is the mother that bore you 
and the breasts which you nursed! And he said, Yes indeed, blessed 
are those that hear the word of God and keep it.” By this rendering, 
the contrast of thought is wholly lost. Mevoivye should be translated, 
not “yes indeed,” but “rather,” or “nay, rather.” The same blunder 
occurs in Rom. ix. 20, “ You will say to me then, Why then does he yet 
find fault? for who has resisted his will? Yes indeed, O man, who are 
you that reply against God?” Can absurdity go further than in this 
substitution of the affirmative for the negative? In Romans xiv. 10, 
the emphatic words # kai ov, “or even thou,” which are necessary to 
distinguish the different classes of Jewish and Gentile Christians, are 
quite disregarded by Mr. Sawyer, as if they were superfluous. 

We might continue this catalogue almost indefinitely. In Luke 
xv. 25, Mr. Sawyer translates xopdv “the dancers”$ in Luke xvii. 
34, 35, he neglects to give the different genders, which he might 
have found in the common version; in Luke vi. 24, he translates 
dméxere “you have.” Can anything be more perverse than the 
rendering of Luke xxii. 70, ‘Ypeis Aeyere, dri eyo cis, “I am as you 
say”? Mr. Sawyer’s peculiar punctuation only makes this error 
worse. By translating xara ovyxupiay (Luke x. 31) “ providentially,” 
insult seems to be added to injury. If the passing by of the priest 
at that time was “ providential,” the poor wounded man got none of 
the advantage of that providence. If any translation can be more 
bungling than that of Mark vi. 10 seg., “ And he said to them, Where 
you enter into a house, there remain till you go out thence. And what- 
ever place will not receive you, nor hear you, when you go out thence, 
shake off the dust which is under your feet for a testimony to them,” 
it would be the opening sentence of Paul’s address to the Athenians, 
where, according to Mr. Sawyer, he pays them the singular compliment 
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of saying, “ Men of Athens, I perceive that in all things you are ex- 
tremely devoted to the worship of demons.” 

These instances of mistranslation, hardly a tithe of those which we 
have noted in looking over the volume, and which for convenience 
merely we have mostly taken from the Gospels, although they might 
as easily have been taken from the Epistles and from the Apocalypse 
to the very last chapter, are sufficient to show the value of Mr. Saw- 
yer’s work as a version of the original Greek. We turn to consider 
the second need of a good English translation, that the English shall be 
correct, idiomatic, and pure. Is Mr. Sawyer’s version any improve- 
ment upon the version in common use, in the matter of English style ? 
Here, too, our verdict must be unfavorable. His sins against English 
rhetoric are hardly less frequent than his sins against Greek grammar. 
In some instances, he has changed for the better the obsolete English 
of King James’s translators ; but, as a whole, his volume as an Eng- 
lish book is far more obscure and more unintelligible than theirs. In 
his handling, the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Hebrews become hopelessly dark, and a return to the common version 
is an unspeakable relief. Many of his improvements make the words 
of the sacred writers profane. The most solemn portions of the Sav- 
iour’s history read like travesty, and the parable of the prodigal son is 
turned to farce. 

We shall not vex our readers by citing passages to show how Mr. 
Sawyer makes nonsense of the text by his system, or rather want of 
system, in punctuation, inserting commas where they ought not to be, 
and leaving them out where they ought to be; how strangely he con- 
fuses quoted passages with the original narrative; and what injury he 
doés to his style by the needless parentheses with which he garnishes . 
his page. We shall confine ourselves to such instances as show his 
taste and competency in the use of English words and in the changes 
which he has made from the common version. 

We shall not quarrel with the change which he has made in the 
third person singular of the indicative, “has” for “hath,” “ takes” 
for “taketh,” and the like. That may pass. But we do protest against 
the change of “brethren” to “ brothers,” as lowering the dignity and 
the force of the original word. “ Brothers” may do well enough in 
describing a mere relation of kindred, but as describing a high spiritual 
relation like that of the Christian Church, we hold that “ brethren ” is 
far more appropriate. The change of the word “heal” to “cure,” 
which Mr. Sawyer everywhere makes, seems to us very unfortunate ; 
so also the change of the word “ pluck” to “pick.” How oddly Matt. 
xii. 1 sounds, “And his disciples were hungry, and began to pick the 
heads and eat.” Is not “pluck the ears of corn” a much more agree- 
able reading? ‘The change of the word “mammon” to “riches,” to 
say nothing of its doubtful accuracy, is of more than doubtful taste. 
“You cannot serve God and riches,” “ Make yourselves friends of the 
riches procured by injustice,” are far from amending the common read- 
ing. Worse still is the change of the word “end” to “ consummation ” 
(Matt. xiii. 49): “So shall it be at the consummation of the world.” 
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We cannot see that anything is gained by the alteration of “closet” to 
“private room” (Matt. vi. 6), or “daily bread” to “essential bread” 
(Matt. vi. 11); and in this last instance, the use of such an epithet is 
absurd in the extreme. “ A city situated on a mountain” is not only . 
a less accurate rendering of the Greek of Matt. v. 14, but is a far less 
forcible description than “a city that is set ona hill.” “ Fruit of the 
vine” is better than “ product of the vine.” The improvement intro- 
duced in Matt. xix. 6 will not soon, we imagine, be adopted into the 
marriage service, —“ What therefore God has yoked together, let not 
man separate.” 

Many of the changes which Mr. Sawyer has made are to words the 
best signification of which is different from that in which he uses them, 
and which he employs only in their vulgar and “ flash” signification. 
“The kingdom of heaven,” he says (p. 43), “is like a king who wished 
to settle with his servants, and beginning to settle,’ &c. ‘ Rest” he 
uses instead of “remnant”: “ And the rest took his servants,” d&c. 
He changes (Matt. vi. 22) “thine eye be single” to “your eye is 
sound,” and in Matt. xv. 31, he uses the same word “ sound ” in con- 
nection with the healing of the maimed man: “Seeing the dumb talk, 
the crippled sound, the lame walk, and the blind see.” Here the ordi- 
nary law of style would require “sound” to be a verb, and mean 
“make a sound.” On p. 164 he makes Jesus say to the Samaritan 
woman, “ Give me a drink,” as a rowdy might call the barkeeper in a 
Western hotel. On p. 153, not only is “smote” changed to “ struck” 
in mentioning the act of violence, but it is said that he “took off his 
right ear.” On p. 110 they go out of Nazareth, to “ precipitate” Jesus 
“down.” Martha, it seems (p. 127), was “distracted with much serv- 
ing.” Jesus, going to be guest with Zaccheus, tells him, “ To-day I must 
stop at your house”; and the people say, “ He has gone in éo stop with 
a sinner.” On p. 267, where the common version reads, “ Christ is 
dead in vain,’ Mr. Sawyer phrases it, “ Christ died for nothing.” On 
p- 266 he tells us that Paul opposed Peter, “because he was to blame.” 
On p. 182, Martha suggests to Jesus in regard to her brother’s body, 
“ Lord, by this time he smells.” And perhaps the most frequent of all 
Mr. Sawyer’s “flash” expressions is the phrase “by the name of,” 
making the reader constantly think of “the young man by the name of 
Guppy.” 

Sometimes Mr. Sawyer’s alterations destroy all the best meaning of 
the original word. “ Phylacteries” lose their special suggestion of guard 
and protection when they become (p. 52) only “prayer fillets”; the 
beauty of the Saviour’s simile is lost when the “hen” gathering her 
“chickens ” becomes (p. 53) only a “bird” gathering “her brood”; a 
“spacious” and a “compressed” (p. 22) are poor substitutes for a 
“broad” and a “narrow” way; and Paul as “a master of eloquence” 
(p. 228) —a wrong translation, by the way —is less remarkable 
than as “the chief speaker.” Calvary, we must still think, is a more 
expressive word, than “the place of a cranium”; and we very much 
prefer the expression, “teach all nations,” to Mr. Sawyer’s improvement, 
“ disciple all nations.” The process by which Zaccheus (p. 144) “went 
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up on a sycamore ” is not very clear; nor how (p. 225) Herod was “ eaten 
with worms.” The “second Sabbath after the first” seems to us much 
more intelligible than “the second-first Sabbath” (p. 113); and we un- 
- derstand better the phrase “ elders of the people” than the phrase which 
Mr. Sawyer uses, “ eldership of the people.” “ Heavy with sleep” 
is a much better phrase than “oppressed with sleep” (p. 123); and 
Peter’s answer to Simon Magus, as our version has it, “thy money 
perish with thee,” is more reasonable than we find it in Mr. Sawyer’s 
exclamation, — which sounds like one of Mr. Mantalini’s oaths, — “ your 
money go to perdition with you” (p. 216). 

We have no space to dwell upon the minor faults of Mr. Sawyer’s 
English, such as the use of “ eat” instead of “ate”; of “rains” (p. 20) 
instead of “sends rain”; of “what?” instead of “which?” in the 
question of the young ruler to Jesus (p. 45); of “all you find” instead 
of “as many as ye shall find” (p. 51). We have given enough to show 
that Mr. Sawyer’s version is quite as defective in its use of the English, 
as it is in its interpretation of the Greek tongue. Comment on the 
numerous examples here cited is quite unnecessary. We have but a 
single word to add in regard to the extraordinary Preface with which 
Mr. Sawyer has introduced his remarkable work. ‘The compassionate 
tone in which he speaks of the common version, as very fair, considering 
its great antiquity and the rudeness of the age which produced it, is, to 
say the least, very amusing. He mentions Wickliffe’s, and Tyndal’s, 
and Coverdale’s versions ; but despatches all that have been made sub- 
sequent to 1611 in the comprehensive sentence, “ Several new transla- 
tions have been made since King James’s time, but none of them as yet 
have been received with any considerable favor.” We hazard the asser- 
tion, that no English translation of the Bible has ever been published 
which is not far more valuable than this of Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Norton’s 
posthumous work was not announced as “ the great book of the age,” and 
has not by any means superseded the common version. Yet its taste 
and scholarship are incomparably superior to those of Mr. Sawyer’s 
version. A “contribution to Biblical science” this book is not in any 
respect. We cannot share Mr. Sawyer’s faith, that it will “be found on 
trial to be a superior instrument of piety and virtue.” In spite of the 
author’s fair intentions, his evident sincerity, and his self-satisfaction, we 
are forced to think that his work will tend to make the Scripture 
ridiculous, and weaken reverence for the sacred volume. We do not 
sympathize with those who deprecate the attempt to improve the com- 
mon version of the Bible; but if all attempts are to have such issue as 
this, we should be almost ready to denounce them as sacrilege. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


M. ArsENE HovussAYE is not a writer from whom a thorough or phil- 
osophical view of anything could be expected. He belongs to the fan- 
tastic school, and his sketches are more remarkable for humor and 
brilliancy than for more solid qualities. Compared with the careful es- 
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timate of Voltaire in Mr. Buckle’s History, these sparkling essays of the 
French hitterateur * seem inadequate and light. But they are, never- 
theless, very readable. M. Houssaye, as a literary man, is quite in 
sympathy with the great satirist, though he has not weight and serious- . 
ness of thought to appreciate the system or measure the influence of the 
leading mind of the eighteenth century. What he says about this is 
rather the echo of others’ opinion, than the result of any independent 
judgment. He sits as a disciple at the feet of the master, but he cares to 
learn only that shrewdness and sharpness, that epigrammatic point, that 
readiness of repartee, that vivacity of style, which make Voltaire the 
model of all easy and insouciant writers. 

The method which M. Houssaye has adopted is characteristic of this 
taste for sketching. He does not give us a connected and regular 
biography, but a series of chapters on special points, each one of which 
might stand as a monograph. Neither the order of time nor the order 
of development is observed. The early and latter years of Voltaire’s 
life, his days of authorship and of love-making, are strangely confused. 
Every one of the chapters leaves the impression of incompleteness, the 
impression that the author has not said all that he could say, all that he 
meant to say, or all that he ought to say. M. Houssaye is one of those 
literary butterflies who light upon every flower, but draw from no one 
much of its honey. He has not made a new biography of Voltaire, or 
furnished any materials from which a new biography may be made. 
He has only brought together around his central figure a gallery of 
scenes and portraits in somewhat novel costume. 

The book is in eighteen chapters. The odd fancy of the first, which 
is on Voltaire’s genealogy, gives a taste of the volume. According to 
M. Houssaye, Voltaire’s ancestors are Japhet, Moses, Homer, Socrates, 
Zeno, Lucretius, Apuleius, Julian, St. Antony, St. Thomas, Roger 
Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, Spinoza, Luther, Erasmus, Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, — in fact, all the great wits, poets, reformers, philosophers, of all 
preceding ages. He finds that all the “heroes of history” come into 
the line of Voltaire’s pedigree. 

The chapter on the “ Wives of Voltaire” ought rather to be entitled 
his “ Mistresses.” It describes for us a dozen or so of this class of the 
great Frenchman’s connections, and lets us see, in the rapidity with 
which these succeeded each other in his regard, and the ease with which 
they were all given up, what was the essential morality of the man. 
The chapter on Voltaire’s sister gives us a hasty glance at the famous 
Catherine of Russia, the only woman worthy to be sister of the king 
whom Frederic the Great had crowned. 

We notice this book of M. Houssaye rather as a sign of the time, and 
of a reaction in public opinion, than as in itself a work of sterling merit. 
It shows that the tide which has been setting heretofore so strongly 
against Voltaire is now turning. The book has made considerable sen- 
sation in France, and two large editions have been already sold. 





* Le Roi Voltaire. Par Arstne Hovssare. Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 1858. 
8vo. pp. 436. 
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Dr. Patrrey’s History is not only a new book,* it is a book con- 
taining many views new to this generation. For there are many 
reasons why, even in all our enthusiastic antiquarian researches, and — 
all our filial gathering together of the fathers’ dust and ashes, we 
should have been led upon many a false track in our estimate of 
their plans and policy. This work, therefore, of an author who 
sifts out the old and the new, in the light of a true theory, is the 
first book to give a coherent and comprehensive exhibition of the 
ground policy of the men who created New England. By the way, 
especially as he works with the newly-found authorities, a good many 
details come into distinct light which have been obscure and only 
half made out before. The tenacity of his memory makes him con- 
stant master even of the least point made clear in his most remote 
researches, and he so patches part to part, and untangles thread from 
thread, that we have an adequate and well-adjusted notion of that 
which till now we have looked upon only as the virtuoso’s museum 
of the broken fragments of our antiquity. 

Here is the foundation position of this History ; — that the men who 
made Massachusetts came with a political motive at heart as deep as 
their religious motive, and all intertwined with it,—to make a state 
virtually independent of the British crown. They did not seek sim- 
ply, like their forerunners, the Plymouth colonists, ‘‘ freedom to wor- 
ship God,” — but they meant to serve him in his own way, free from 
any domination of king, bishop, or Star-Chamber. This determination, 
often charged on the leaders of the colonists, — steadfastly denied, how- 
ever, by the writers of the Revolutionary period, who believed what 
they said too, — is acknowledged boldly and proudly by their new his- 
torian. It is acknowledged, and it is proved. Winthrop, Johnson, 
Dudley, and the other leaders, came here to establish a state virtually 
free; as much as Governor Robinson and General Pomeroy went to 
Kansas with the same purpose four years ago. True, they did not 
explain their project in printed broadsides. They did not notify the 
crown of it. When a fanatic cut the red cross out of the king’s flag, 
they checked him as they could, and simply took care never to have 
any more king’s flags. But while they made no flourish of trumpets 
about their plans, they took care to punish every one who proposed an 
appeal to the crown as a traitor to the country; they fortified their 
harbor against the king’s fleets, when he threatened to send them a 
Governor; and, long before the Long Parliament came so far, omitted 
the oath of allegiance to the king in the qualifying of their officials. 
The worst threat of royal authority only drove them to inquire how 
best they should gain the protection of Holland. Should they emigrate 
to the Mohawk valley, or should they court the protection of the Dutch 
navy in Massachusetts Bay? Meanwhile the very men who had made 
up their “ Emigrant Aid Company,” — the “ Company of the Massachu- 
setts Bay,” — were giving them aid and comfort in England by ousting 





* History of New England. By Jonn Gornuam Patrrey. Volume I. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 1858. 
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Charles from his capital and at last from his throne. For more than 
thirty years the colony was absolutely independent. For a few more 
it chafed under the name of subjection to the Stuart viceroy. But, 
having then turned him out, and being once more certain of the reality 
of independence, it easily bore a Lieutenant-Governor named by the 
crown, so long as it maintained its own direction of its own affairs. 
When the crown attempted more, there needed only a “ Declaration” 
of the Independence which had really existed for a century and a half, 
to dissolve the fantasy of a vice-regal court, and in form to put things 
upon their real footing. This is the history of Massachusetts in brief, 
and “ it will serve for every State in New England.” 

Dr. Palfrey showed, long ago, in papers in the North American Re- 
view, in historical discourses, in his Lowell Lectures, and in other 
published works, that ie had in hand this true key to the politics and 
ecclesiastics of the first generation. He had found out that quch states- 
men as reared New England did not come here merely to nurse specu- 
lations about free grace, Antinomianism, or the methods of ordination, 
of worship, or of baptism. He does not, however, write his History 
merely to present his views on that political matter, but goes steadily 
to work to exhaust the subject before him. First comes a curious 
physical history of New England, fresh and new in its facts, we ven- 
ture to say, to half the readers of it within New England’s own borders. 
There is not one school in the six States, perhaps, where one scholar 
has been taught to describe New England and the British Provinces as 
a peninsula; yet the narrow neck which separates the waters of the 
Hudson from those of Lake George, not three miles wide, -—— the strip 
of land where so many of her bravest breathed their last, — is the 
narrow Suez which unites her to the mainland. The flow of her 
streams, and the direction of her mountain ranges, all appear in this 
survey, in such form as to come up distinctly to memory; and a map 
of the physical geography, bearing no names or lines of States, and 
with the earliest settlements only laid down, makes real the picture. 
This chapter closes with a careful study of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
It does not represent them in the fashion which poetry has chosen for 
her deseriptions of “the red men.” “The Indian — of European sen- 
timentalists — is as-fabulous as the griffin or the centaur.” 

There follows a chapter devoted to the early voyages to New Eng- 
land, beginning with those of the Northmen, and closing with that 
exploration by Smith, which made the country familiar to the English- 
men who dreamed of colonization in the fifteen years before the Massa- 
chusetts Company sailed. Dr. Palfrey attacks with relish the curious 
and knotty questions of that mythical age. There is a charming note 
which tells the whole story of the Newport Mill, and, while it robs it of 
its Norse romance, gives to it another poetical interest peculiarly its own. 
It sometimes seems strange, that, in a hundred and thirty years after 
Cabot’s discovery of this coast, no firm effort should have been made to 
colonize it, and so little to explore it. But, in truth, such enterprises 
must wait God’s time.’ Shelvocke found gold in California more than a 
hundred and twenty years before 1848 ; but it was not till then that the 
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free state of California was needed, and it was not till then that the 
great impulse was given which created it. Of this chapter of early New 
England voyages, the moral is almost the same. 

Chapters III. and IV. are chapters of English history; and after 
parts of the book keep the thread of that history along. As we have 
intimated, it is really the central thread of the whole narrative. A man 
might as well attempt to write the political history of Kansas for the last 
five years, without constant reference to the partisanship and political 
movement of other parts of the United States, as attempt to write the po- 
litical history of Massachusetts for the first fifteen years of its existence, 
without constant reference to the state of parties and of opinion in Eng- 
land. As Mr. Haven showed, in personal details in his history of the 
Massachusetts Company, the men who made the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts were the very same individuals who made the Commonwealth 
of England. Dr. Palfrey shows here, in exquisite detail, and with cumu- 
lative force of argument, that almost every act of government here, down 
to the very simplest, was tinged by the coloring of English politics. 

Such survey of the ground at home and abroad opens the way for 
the narrative of the permanent colonies. The Forefathers’ history has 
to be written over again. Here there was new authority in the new 
Bradford, so lately Phenicized from the dust and ashes of the Fulham 
Dining-room Library. Here comes in the curious light, without, which 
the Pilgrims’ eulogists have stumbled. somewhat till now, which shows 
that the colony at Plymouth was not a homogeneous company of God- 
fearing separatists, England-scourged and Leyden-trained. Mixed with 
these, perhaps in equal proportions, were men who had never known 
the friends of Robinson till they met them in the narrow quarters of the 
Speedwell and the Mayflower. Under the gleam of that ray of light, the 
author sets all that chronicle of the humble ten years of the Old Colony 
in more distinct order than before ;— and his eulogy has all the more 
worth, because so much more intelligible. 

The narrative keeps on to the close of the volume with the record of 
events on this side of the ocean; excepting one more chapter devoted 
to Puritan politics in England. The threads of the history of each of 
the different settlements are woven into the whole, and the confederation 
of the leading colonies of New England makes an appropriate conclu- 
sion. At some future opportunity we may be able to discuss some 
essential positions for New England history, which are substantially 
new, which the author works out in the midst of his elaborate detail. 
We can only say now, that these positions are laid down here, and that 
the best-trained historical reader will be constantly surprised by the 
vividness and novelty of their illustrations. 

Besides the map of which we have spoken, there are some very 
curious reproductions of old engravings. 


A work on “Congregationalism” by a German scholar might be 
expected to be accurate, methodical, dry, and impartial. So far as the 
History is concerned, the work of Dr. Uhden* exhibits all these quali- 





* The New England Theocracy, a History of the Congregationalists in New 
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ties. The facts in the early ecclesiastical annals of New England are, 
on the whole, fairly set down and well arranged. The characteristic 
features of “ Independency,” and its influence upon dogma and policy, 
are presented without exaggeration. The tyrannical acts of Puritan- 
ism are not excused or passed over, nor are they denounced in any tone 
of moral indignation. If Quakers and Baptists do not get all the sym- 
pathy which they claim, the defenders of Puritan intolerance do not 
find a very zealous champion. 

Unitarians, however, have a right to be surprised that, in a work 
professing to be an impartial history, the author should go out of his 
way to speak of their opinions as a system of “unbelief.” Such a sen- 
tence as the following, besides being untrue in fact, has a disagreeable 
partisan tone, and rather indicates that the writer has drawn his infor- 
mation concerning Unitarians altogether from Orthodox sources. On 
p- 85, he says: “In all the vicissitudes experienced by the Congrega- 
tionalists, Harvard College has had a living participation. The unbelief 
which, in the eighteenth century, extended itself over New England, 
obtained a footing here also, and increased to such a degree, that grad- 
ually all the teachers and directors indicated in the charter became 
Unitarians. In their hands the University remains to the present day.” 
And again, on p. 238, he says: “Meanwhile, unbelief expressed itself 
in a decided form as Unitarianism, and overspread all New England. 
When a Christian life began to reawaken, churches, church property, 
and even the ancient University of Cambridge, were found to be in the 
hands of the Unitarians.” Such a fling at the Unitarians is neither 
candid nor just; it is only a mild repetition of the stale and refuted 
Orthodox slander. Unitarianism cannot be rightly described as “ un- 
belief,” or the child of unbelief. Its pioneers and its leading advo- 
cates were men of the most profound faith and the most earnest piety. 
Nor is it true that all the teachers and directors of Harvard College 
were ever Unitarians. At no time has the College been without Ortho- 
dox teachers in its Faculty, and Orthodox members in its Board of 
Overseers. In their hands the University does not remain at the pres- 
ent day, unless the religious opinions of the majority of the Corporation 
are taken to represent the opinions of all who superintend or instruct. 
No less than nine of the Professors are of other modes of faith than the 
Unitarian, and the special religious teacher and preacher to the College 
expressly disclaims sympathy with Unitarian opinions, and the applica- 
tion to himself of the Unitarian name. Two thirds of the Overseers, 
who have the appointment of all the Visiting Committees, are Ortho- 
dox. The author should have been careful to consult reliable docu- 
ments, rather than the loose statements of partisan pamphlets. His 
treatment of Unitarians makes a blemish in an otherwise acceptable work. 


From very slender materials, pieced out not unskilfully with genuine 
love and patience, and with interesting groups and scenes of an age 


England to the Revivals of 1740. By H. F.Uspren. With a Preface by the late 
Dr. Neanver. Translated from the Second German Edition, by H. C. Conanr. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. 12mo. pp. 303. 
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rich in great deeds and men, has been wrought the brief biography of 
the favorite and stainless hero of the purest type of chivalry.* It is 
very truly said that it is not for the greatness of his acts, but for the 
quality of his soul, that we admire and love the name of Philip Sidney. 
By this fair resetting of the few incidents of his brief career, by exhib- 
iting him, where it was possible, in the light of his own deeds and 
words, by weaving in here and there some sketch from the tragedy of 
Protestantism then acting on the Continent, or some scene from the 
court life of the imperial island, of which the blameless hero was the 
most shining ornament, the writer has produced an attractive and read- 
able volume, of the noblest inspiration to youthful minds. And for 
such its slightly overwrought and declamatory style is quite in har- 
mony with the impression it conveys. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


He is a very bold man or a very foolish man who reads an uncerti- 
fied book on banking, for it seems to be one of the mysteries of that mys- 
terious servant, money, that nobody knows anything about it. Nobody 
can tell, for instance, or even make a respectable guess, as to the 
amount of gold and silver now in circulation in the world ; —a fact 
which must certainly be very near the centre of all financial specula- 
tions. The books on banking, indeed, are almost all written by some 
person who is looking through a very small key-hole, and, like all such 
observers, wants to persuade us that the world he looks upon is the 
whole world. ‘This is the reason why cautious readers of good sense 
shun these books, as we have said. But whenever any man, on any sub- 
ject, will tell the exact truth, as to what he has seen and done, and will 
be good enough to tell it without any of his own speculations, the world 
is a direct gainer by so much treasure fished out of the mud, and placed 
on the rocks so high that no one need dive for it again. It is our pleas- 
ant duty to say that Mr. Gibbons f has done this very thing. We have 
been bold enough to read his book, and we must report to more prudent 
or timid persons that it is a book of facts of the most curious character, 
such as nobody has written down before; and that it keeps very thor- 
oughly clear from the slimy, watery, dogmatic guessing, which have 
given character to most of the books on banking. In a word, we certify 
this check. Here is told, in very dramatic style, the actual story of 
what these bank people do, every day of their lives. ‘There are even 
excellent little sketches of the way they look when they are doing it. 
So completely is the detail wrought out, that young men entering on 
the business of banking will get here the best hints they can find in 
print as to some of the nicer details of the business they have to learn. 
And the whole community of readers, while they will run through the 
book with the same sort of interest with which they would look through 
the ledger of Sinbad the Sailor, or the day-book of the Slave of the 


* The Life and Times of Philip Sidney. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
t The Banks of New York, their Dealers, the Clearing-house, and the Panic of 
pee By J.S. Grpsons. With Illustrations by Herrick. New York: D. Appleton 
oO. 1858. 
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Ring, will pick up a good many practical hints as to their own methods 
of transacting business, which will be valuable to them, and to the banks 
too. 

The writer says, in his Preface, that he is anxious to show that the 
banker and his customer meet on equal terms, that the bank is not a 
superior power, and that both dealers and officers need to be reminded 
of this. We conceive that the book will be of great value in teaching 
this lesson to both parties. We doubt if master-bankers generally un- 
derstand that that unpopularity, which they must know hangs over their 
institutions, springs, in large measure, from the impertinence of the boy- 
clerks whom they have to employ in subordinate positions. All large 
corporations suffer in the same way. ‘The more insignificant the duty 
of some barrow-man at a railroad freight-station, the more apt is he to 
assume what he thinks the airs of the proprietor of millions. Now, to 
the public, the railroad is represented by its humblest porter on as many 
occasions as it is by its accomplished president :—— and the bank, by its 
humblest runner, as often as by its careful cashier. The impertinence or 
lordliness of the one rankles as long as that of the other; and, when 
the moment for retaliation comes, is visited, however unjustly, by a sum- 
mary vengeance. Mr. Gibbons has done a great deal, in this very 
entertaining volume, to ameliorate such relations, often and foolishly 
hostile, between the bank officers and the community of their patrons. 

There is included in the volume a very careful and clear account of 
that wonderful agency, the New York Clearing-House, compared with 
whose transactions Sinbad’s and Aladdin’s are child’s play. It will be 
an entire novelty to most readers. It is quite evident, that, in this 
agency, we have an entirely new feature in the finance of this country, 
whose power, perfectly legitimate and simple, we are but beginning to 
comprehend. The author, with great good-sense, traces to some miscon- 
ceptions of its regular and inevitable daily processes that vertigo, or 
paralysis, or stroke of sudden lunacy, which overwhelmed his colleagues, 
the New York bankers, a year ago last October, under which they over- 
whelmed for a year the regular and irregular commerce of this country. 
That delusion will never be explained, probably ; but in such sugges- 
tions as are here we have some hint of its origin, and some slight hope 
that it will not quite so easily return. 

The fresh narrative style of the best part of this book is so taking, 
that we excuse the carelessness of language which makes some of the 
speculative passages a little unintelligible. 


Dr. SANGER* deserves great credit for the conscientious labor be- 
stowed on his intensely painful subject. ‘The book has not one feature 
which will gratify illicit tastes, while it does present a mass of statis- 
tics to public officers and legislators, which no man of character in 
municipal office can fail to study and apply. 





* The History of Prostitution: its Extent, Causes, and Effects throughout the 
World. [Being an official report to the Board of Almshouse Governors of the 
City of New York.] By Witiiam W. Sanecer, M. D., Resident Physician, &c., 
&c. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1858. 
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Ir paper and type could win a sufficiency of readers, Dr. Hickok’s 
work on “ Rational Cosmology” * would find no lack. But we greatly 
fear that few even of practised metaphysical students will have patience 
to pursue to the end his long series of abstract inquiries. His ideas 
may be to himself perfectly clear, and probably he makes them seem so 
to the classes who come under his instruction; but not in his book, 
whether from an unfortunate prolixity of style, or from the essential 
abstruseness of the logic. We have no Objection to the principles which 
he lays down. We are quite willing that he should “posit” a super- 
natural and infinite God as the preliminary and premise of all rational 
creation, the presumption of all philosophy. But we do not see how, in 
his arrangement of the forces of the universe and the system of creation, 
he has in any way improved upon or essentially contradicted the con- 
clusions of that “inductive” science which he seems so much to slight. 
The inductive method is at least more clear and comprehensible. Dr. 
Hickok is not quite bold enough to say that he can tell the exact way 
and order in which God actually did create the world. He only under- 
takes, after having “created” God himself, in a semi-Hegelian fashion, 
as the fourfold Absolute, to show how, as creator, God must necessarily 
create, and what principles and laws he must have impressed upon his 
universe. His reasoning, as philosophy, corresponds to that common 
style of orthodox reasoning in theology, which can tell all about the 
“plan” and “scheme” of salvation, and can prove that the world 
could possibly have been saved by no other plan or scheme. This sort 
of reasoning may be very ingenious, but it adds nothing to the sum of our 
knowledge or the strength of our confidence. Dr. Hickok’s ideal crea- 
tion of the world leaves us as far as ever from comprehending the secret 
of its actual creation. His curious sections upon “ life as an assimilative 
force,” and upon organic and human life, carry us no farther than the 
researches of the embryologists. Agassiz tells us as much of the Divine 
plan as Hickok, and more intelligibly. The best part of the volume is 
the Introduction, a rapid criticism of the philosophies of creation, from 
Pythagoras to Cousin. 


Mr. Bowpircn’s f very curious treatise on names, in the small edi- 
tion which he printed for private circulation, attracted immediate atten- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘The discussion of the history of 
surnames proves to be one of those central matters of speculation which 
interests everybody, to which everybody can contribute facts, and which 
radiates in very wide departments, not only of biography, genealogy, 
and heraldry, but of philology, geography, and history. Mr. Bowditch 
has been induced, therefore, he says, to enlarge it by the work of an- 
other year, and to publish a small edition. He proposes for it the 
whimsical title of “ Directories Digested, or the Romance of the Regis- 
try.” But we confess that, though the book is very funny, and will 








* Rational Cosmology, or the Eternal Principles and the Necessary Laws of the 
Universe. By Laurens P. Hickox, D.D., Union College. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 397. 
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make people laugh by the hour together, it has a quaint and serious 
value to us quite beyond that of a joke-book. One cannot read a page 
of it without pensive speculation. This is perhaps true of any cata- 
logue in which the mystery of alphabetical sequence brings such strange 
bedfellows together, and compels you to reflect that “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” and “ MARTINEAU, Harriet,” have points in common after all, and 
belong to the same planet. But here is more than that. ‘There is the 
monument of the families which have died out among us, once among 
our leaders, — the Bernards, Ochterlonys, Smiberts, and the rest. 
There is the record of the countries and continents,— so much wider 
than the three nations of the beginning, — “from which God has sifted 
the wheat” and the Devil blown the chaff, which make up Suffolk 
County and furnish its surnames. ‘There is, under one’s eye, the for- 
mation of language. “The Bible informs us that man originally gave 
to the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air their names. The 
debt has certainly been repaid in these later times. ‘They have given 
to man all their names back again.” Again, there is the change of 
fashion, and the sense of that narrow line which distinguishes between 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. How repulsive a name is Higgs or 
Higgins, how honorable to every Massachusetts man is Higginson! 
Such speculations are all wrought in with the thread of this curious 
volume, which is prepared with singular relish and humor. It is, there- 
fore, not strictly a dictionary nor a register, but one of those books 
which serve, like a sort of rosary, to start from every bead conversa- 
tion, reflection, or study. 


TuHE reading public is justly suspicious of authors who assume allit- 
erative titles. ‘They are generally weak and superficial thinkers, who 
seek to disguise their poverty of ideas in tawdry and pretentious, but so 
much the more faulty and ungraceful language. It is a fashion, at its 
height perhaps eight or ten years ago, but since then, we are happy to 
think, somewhat less popular. There are, however, it must be acknowl- 
edged, all grades of merit, from Fanny Forester down to Fanny Fern ; 
and we do not hesitate to place Titcomb’s Letters * very high among 
them. He has chosen a title of which we have a right to complain, but 
he has done a really good work. He has given good counsel, which was 
much needed. It is direct and pointed, lively and blunt in style, and 
attractive to the class to which it is given. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Tue title “The Times’ Special Correspondence ” is a guaranty of a 
clear head, a sharp eye, and, we may add, of unrivalled opportunities. 
For, in truth, the representatives of this more than royal power find 
an entrance where plenipotentiaries are shut out, and learn facts which 
never come to the ears of cabinet ministers but through them. They 





* Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, Single and-Married. Timotuy Titcoms, 
Esquire. Ninth edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 
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are correct and elegant in style, and have that rare faculty of being 
easy and humorous without being vulgar. 

Mr. Cooke’s book on China* is one of the most attractive of this 
class. It is most timely, too. Coming just after the announcement of 
peace, it tells us of the condition of China during the war, of the people 
and the statesmen with whom the English had to deal, and of the pro- 
cess by which peace was got. The most curious portion of the book is 
that in which the author relates his intercourse with the “caged man- 
darin,’ Yeh, then a prisoner in the hands of the English. The follow- 
ing dialogue with his Excellency throws a little side-light on the work- 
ing of the “ examination system” in the celestial empire : — 


‘¢T asked, ‘ Your Excellency was judge of Sunnan for four years. Did you 
pass any examination in the Ta Tsing Loo (the Chinese Code) before you took 
upon you that office?’ * No; I told you before, we are only expected to speak 
Taoli.’ —‘ Then did your Excellency never study Chinese law?’ ‘ Never.’ 
—‘Did you never read the Chinese Code?’ ‘ No.’?—‘ Did not your want of 
reading in the Chinese law make your judicial duties onerous?’ ‘* No.’— 
‘Perhaps you were assisted by good secretaries?’ ‘ Sometimes I was; 
sometimes not.’..... ‘Do you never, upon becoming an officer, read up the 
duties of the office?’ ‘The high officers often use secretaries to ook up such 
matters.’ — I took up a Mantchou book. ‘ Can your Excellency speak or read 
Mantchou?’ ‘ No.’ —‘ Nor the Cantonese dialect?’ ‘ No.’—‘ You speak 
your own native dialect of Hupeh?’ ‘No. I was educated at Pekin, as my 
ancestors were, and I speak only the language of Pekin.’ ’’ — pp. 416, 417. 


But the Chinese are not the only nation who appoint to high diplo- 
matic stations men who know no language but their own, and whose 
qualifications have as little to do with the business of their office as the 
mysterious “ Taoli.” On page 419 we have this word discussed. 


‘¢¢ What does your Excellency mean by Taoli?’ ‘ What you ought to do 
is Taoli: what you ought not to do is Taoli.’—‘ Has Taoli no more extended 
meaning?’ ‘ ‘Taoli has the most comprehensive meaning; it comprehends 
everything.’ —‘ Does Taoli teach of a Creator?’ ‘There are many Taoli. 
There is heaven’s Taoli, and earth’s Taoli, and man’s Taoli.’ —‘ Are these 
Taoli distinct?’ ‘ No; they are all parts of one Taoli.’..... ‘ Is Taoli a cor- 
poreal being?’ ‘ In things that are done by it, it is a thing having body; but 
when you discourse of it, it is a thing having no body; it is a principle.’ ”’ 


So, as Taoli is the highest rule of right, and the, Chinese officials 
know nothing but Taoli, we may infer that Chinese administration is in 


accordance with the highest rule of right. Of this intercourse with 
Yeh, Mr. Cooke says in his Preface : — 


‘* They who read the anecdotes I collected during my voyage with this im- 
portant, but not agreeable personage, may see why it is the Chinese go on 
using bows and arrows, and exploding rusty matchlocks. It is plain that Yeh 
is the Eldon of China, — Eldon intensified, and omnipresent and omnipotent 
in Chinese official life. It is ‘ bows and arrows, and the wisdom of our ances- 
tors,’ — ‘ no barbarians, and the Chinese constitution.’ It is plain that young 





* China, being “ The Times’” Special Correspondence from China in the Years 
1857-58. Reprinted by Permission. With Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, Gzorce Wincrove Cooke, Author of “ The History of Party,” ete. 
London: G. Routledge & Co. 
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China, from Singapore or California, and even middle-aged China, in the person 
of the Howquas and Minquas, can do naught against this obese old China.’”? — 
p- Vi. 


Two new volumes of Charles Didier * are the sequel and supplement 
of those experiences in the Arabian peninsula to which we lately called 
attention. They are written in the same graceful, familiar, and reflec- 
tive style, with just enough of egotism to hold, but not enough to tire, the 
reader. Except in the last stage of the journey, the story goes over 
what is almost new ground, the Nubian Desert and the Upper Nile. 
M. Didier had, in spite of his ocular disease, which has since made him 
nearly blind, a keen perception of beauties in scenery, of blended 
colors, of architectural proportions; and no man could be by taste or 
temperament more fit to describe desert solitudes, desolate ruins, night 
journeys on the sandy plain, or reveries in the long, monotonous days of 
life on the Nile. There is in his pictures of scenery just that union of 
observation with thoughtfulness, of the attentive eye with the brooding 
mind, which gives fascination to a traveller’s tale. His description of 
life in the towns, of political and religious matters, is less remarkable, 
though even in this there is no lack of interest. These volumes con- 
tain many valuable details concerning the inland commerce of Soudan, 
the morals of the people, the wars which have changed from time to 
time their political state, and the future prospect for the region. 

M. Didier’s highest love is for the Arab race and their wandering life. 
He admits that they are not a religious people, that they neglect the 
Mussulman rites, and never pray; yet he finds in them a magnanimity, 
an honor, a zealous love of kindred, and a simplicity, such as he has found 
in no other race. His assertions on these points must be taken with 
large allowance. He evidently liked the Arabs all the better because 
his companion, “the Englishman,” was for ever quarelling with them, 
and because they hated his companion. He differs, too, from most writ- 
ers in finding the “desert” more agreeable than the towns, and in 
enjoying the dreariness which is usually pronounced to be so painful. 
If he cannot have Paris, his next choice is “the Desert.” 

Hachette never publishes an inferior book; but we can confidently 
commend these as among the best of his recent issues. 


WE will not suppose that the wretched orthography of Ditson’s 
“Para Papers”{ is due altogether to the author’s ignorance. For 
very much of it, doubtless, the printer is to blame. But it is unac- 
countable that any respectable proof-reader should have allowed such 
gross and innumerable errors to pass uncorrected; it is amazing that 
an author who has a reputation to lose should risk it in a volume which 
sets at such defiance all the rules of spelling and punctuation. We 





* Cinquante Jours au Desert. Par Cuaries Diprer. Paris: Hachette. 1857. 
Pet. 8vo. pp. 308. 

500 Lieues sur le Nil. Par Cuartes Dipier. Paris: Hachette. 1858. Pet. 
8vo. pp. 378. 

t The Para Papers on France, Egypt, and Ethiopia. By Georcre LreicutTon 
Ditson. Paris: Fowler. New York: Mason Brothers. 1858. 8vo. pp. 504. 
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have never read or seen a book in any language so utterly bad in this 
particular. Making all reasonable allowance for the misfortune of hay- 
ing to print the book in Paris, errors enough remain to convict the 
author of most culpable carelessness. Ifa book of this kind is to pass 
without severe blame, then hereafter we may dispense with spelling- 
books in our schools and proof-readers in our printing-houses. 

This orthographical defect, provoking as it is, is by no means the 
only defect of the “Para Papers.” The style of the book is as dis- 
agreeable as the letter-press. The sentences are flung together in the 
most loose and incongruous manner, jumbling together ideas which 
have no connection or fitness. Moods and tenses, epithets and meta- 
phors, proper names and common names, French words and Arabic 
words, suffer the most extraordinary violence in this free and easy 
volume. The reflections and fantastic imaginations and raptures, which 
are evidently intended to pass for fine writing, are in the most sickly 
vein of sentimentalism. What of information is given concerning Egypt 
and its monuments is borrowed chiefly from Murray’s Guide-Book, and 
from other equally accessible sources. One might suppose from the 
great names quoted, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Diodorus, and Herodotus, 
that the author had profoundly studied his subject before publishing his 
lucubrations ; but an inspection of the “ Hand-Book” will correct such 
a mistake. There is no scholarship worth mentioning in these “ Para 
Papers”; not even so much as is found in the average of Egyptian 
itineraries. At the same time, the reader is vexed with tedious at- 
tempts at archeological reasoning, which break what might otherwise 
be the pleasant flow of small talk, and the tolerably faithful narrative 
of life in Egypt and Nubia as it appears to-day. The only merit of 
the volume is in its description of the villages and the people, as they 
pass before the eye in a dreamy and lazy voyage on that most mystical 
and fascinating of rivers. 

The disgusting performances of the dancing-girls (the indecency of 
which to one who has seen them no amount of fine epithets or of cir- 
cumlocution can veil) are rehearsed by this writer with a genuine zest. 
When will some writer of travels in Egypt venture to tell the truth 
about these lascivious and vile caricatures of the poetry of motion, 
compared with which the worst dances of Europe are modest ? 

The most comical thing in the book is the list of errata at the be- 
ginning. Four are mentioned, and not four thousand, as the reader 
might suppose. ‘Two of these four errors are very slight, and the cor- 
rection of one of them is doubtful. 


Tue scope of “ Peasant Life in Germany”* is rather wider than the 
title would seem to indicate, as the writer has devoted several chapters 
to the government, military system, &c. of the Germans, with the view 
of showing the effect these have had on the life and condition of the 
peasantry. This part of the work is in the main fair and trustworthy, 





* Peasant Life in.Germany. By Miss Anna C. Jonnson. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1858. 12mo. pp. 430. 
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and shows a hearty sympathy with the sufferings of the class of which 
it treats. We have never seen a book which depicted more fully and 
clearly the effects on the national character and habits of that detesta- 
ble system of bureaucratic control which lies at the bottom of all that 
the German governments do in religion, education, and, in short, every 
matter of common interest. In like manner, the other chapters of the 
book contain a mass of correct and useful information, not, perhaps, so 
well arranged, or presented in so lively a manner, as we could wish, but 
quite complete and reliable. ‘The chief defect is a captious and fault- 
finding spirit, and a lack of appreciation, when treating of the life of 
middle classes, and of what we should call the German character and 
manners as a whole. The abhorrence of the spirit and acts of the rul- 
ing class — and we acknowledge that this is neither too strong nor too 
strongly expressed — seems to have infected the writer’s mind to some 
degree, when treating of those classes which come next in the social 
scale. We think some expressions and the tone of some chapters cal- 
culated to give a less favorable impression of Germany than the writer 
perhaps intended, and at all events less so than is just. We are sorry 
to see a writer, so judicious in most respects, repeat the absurd and 
harmful commonplace, that “in America the humblest ploughboy enter- 
tains the faint hope that he may one day become President of the Unit- 
ed States,” because, in the first place, it is not more true in fact, 
although it is in degree, than in other countries, and secondly, because 
the endless repetition of such a motive to exertion cannot but be more 
productive of harm than good to the young minds of our country. 


NEW AMERICAN TALES. 


“ AGNES,” * as a novel, fails to sustain the promise of the first work of 
its author. It is, in all but ease and purity of style, greatly inferior to 
Ida May. The epoch of the story, and its opening scenes, raise expec- 
tations which are entirely disappointed in its progress and its conclusion. 
We find ourselves in the region of the most stirring events of the Revo- 
lution, in the presence of the British and American armies, of Lee and 
Washington, yet we lose very quickly these men and events, and are 
brought down to the details of ordinary love-making, and to needless 
intricacies of plot. There are no violent improbabilities in narrative, 
simply because it is not strong in any way. It is one of those smoothly 
written stories, which show an excellent spirit and some practice in 
composition, without much historical study or much fertility of inven- 
tion ; which can do no harm, but are readily forgotten. 


Mr. LOWELL’s book f brings us into perfecily fresh and unhackneyed 
scenery and manners, in the island of Newfoundland; certainly as un- 
known to most of us as if it never had been found at all, and just now, 
since the writing of the book, bearing a new interest for us, from visions 





* Maines: A Novel. By the Anite of “ Ida May.” Sine: Phillips, hie. 
& Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 510. 


t The New Priest in Conception Bay. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1858. 
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of the cable landed‘ in Trinity Bay, and the Orphic sayings of that 
American Mrs. Harris, De Sauty. 

The great charm of “The New Priest” lies in its descriptions of the 
life and character of the primitive fishermen, among whom the story is 
placed, and the constant lovely bits of word-painting, sea, sky, and shore, 
in that lonely region, given with each lingering and constantly recurring 
delight, that one sees well what dear companions they were in the 
author’s island life. , 

The character, also, of the stout old fisherman, Skipper George, with 
his manly strength and womanly tenderness, is beautifully drawn, and 
must have had its prototype. His daughter, too, not unlike her namesake, 
Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray, except in her final home-coming, is a very 
sweet and fresh creation. And we cannot help being sorry when we find 
ourselves drawn so often from the calm, beautiful Christianity of these 
simple people to the struggles and surgings of the two populations of the 
Bay, Catholic and Protestant, headed by Mr. Wellon, the Church min- 
ister, and Father O’Toole, with his hopeful Yankee proselyte, Father 
Nicholas, the villain of the story, and Father Ignatius, the Protestant 
convert, the New Priest of Conception Bay. 

It is the old fight, never ending, ever beginning, and, in spite of some 
stale and unworthy additions to the guilt of the scapegoat Jesuit, the 
book goes on, with ever increasing interest, through the manifold mys- 
teries of Lucy Barbury’s abduction (not unlike our present Mortara 
complication), and Mrs. Barré’s heroic constancy, to Lucy’s final return, 
and the priest’s final reconversion, not surely by the lame arguments of 
his wife, we will not say for love of her, but by quickening of that 
inward light which shows every man the truth, only overlaid and well- 
nigh extinguished by whole cart-loads of external evidences. 

But we have one grudge against the author. How could he follow 
the villanous example of the Baroness Tautphceus, in Cyrilla, and 
ruthlessly slay his poor hero, when, after so many trials, a little gleam 
of happiness was waiting for him at last? 


From external evidence, “ Ernest Carroll” * should be an English 
tale, — which it is clearly and carefully meant to pass for ; from internal 
evidence, — the type of character and style of gossip it exhibits, and its 
pet celebrities, as well as a luxury of typography that hardly belongs 
but to an author’s own editio princeps, — it is just as clearly an Amer- 
ican one. The two or three phases of the young artist’s experience it 
displays, have the slightest possible connection with each other. Dwell- 
ers outside the jealously guarded coast-line of “ Bohemia” have no 
right, perhaps, to pronounce on the likelihood of its incidents. It may 
be an every-day thing for young republican artists abroad to fall into 
the fascinating seductions of princely palaces, and relations alarmingly 
near and tender with ladies of princely rank, whose loveliness is sur- 
passed only by their accomplishments, wit, and emancipated views of 





* Ernest Carroll; or, Artist-Life in Italy. A Novel in Three Parts. Boston: 
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ethics. Of this we pretend to no private advices of our own. Asa 
story of romance, the plot is too meagre, obvious, and painful, — not to 
say offensive. As a picture of “ Artist-Life,” it is a mere stray collec- 
tion of anecdotes and gossip, very free in its handling of living names ; 
along with some lively connoisseurship, and one or two really original 
groups and scenes, showing sundry out-of-the-way features which the 
uninitiated are not likely to see for themselves. We are sorry that one, 
of the culture and accomplishments that have apparently gone to the 
making of this trifling sketch, should have contented himself with the 
notion of Ruskin, picked up from a hostile critic or two, which is given 
in the vulgar and absurd caricature we find in it. A little care might 
at least have made the statements true as far as they go. On the 
whole, spite of some gleams of literary beauty, and a dash of romantic 
sentiment here and there, it is a rather sorry notion we get from it of a 
way of life which surely has quite another side to show. 


“ MatrHew Carasy”* is far more decidedly a business novel, than 
that we have just noticed is an artistic one. Its style is curt, picturesque, 
and lively, with a not unpleasant dash of Americanism. Its spirit is 
by all tokens very manly and earnest. In scenery and color, it be- 
longs eminently to the latitude and longitude of New York. The 
hazard, stir, and guilt that attend a great city of commerce are the 
points of chief interest it deals with, in a keen, frank, truth-telling way 
of its own; and the touch of mystery and tragedy, at the beginning, 
middle, and end, are wrought in with no slight skill. A court-room 
scene, with the hush and awe of the crisis of a capital trial, is no new 
novelist’s device; but we cannot think of an instance where it has been 
handled in a more original way, or with more admirable skill and 
effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the multitude of ephemeral publications which, especially at this 
season, struggle into notice and compete for the popular favor, the old 
and universal favorites, those in whom “ Nature’s copy” is “eterne,” 
maintain their place, and foremost among them, now and always, Shake- 
speare. Mr. Richard Grant White, “ Shakespeare’s Scholar,” is carry- 
ing on his beautiful edition of that poet, of which four volumes, 
beginning with the second, are already before the public. We need not 
wait the full completion of this enterprise to bring it to the notice of 
our readers. Of making many editions of Shakespeare there is no end, 
and should be none, and can be none while printing and reading are 
practised on this planet, and so long as human actors “ have their exits 
and their entrances” thereon. Not that Shakespeare is so extensively 
read as this ever new editing of his works would seem to imply. On 
the contrary, we rather suspect that the readers of Shakespeare are not 
very numerous, if the standard and criterion of numerousness be taken. 
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from the readers of Harper’s Magazine or the New York Ledger. 
Every collector, it is true,;must have the book in his shelves, and a 
copy of it is considered as almost a necessary part of the furnishing of 
every well-to-do household. But, like other genteel articles of furniture, 
its ministry, for the most part, is a very external one, and many house- 
holders so furnished derive their chief knowledge of the poet from the 
stage or from public lectures. The demand for new editions of the 
great dramatist is due not so much to the multitude of his readers as it 
is to their affectionate and admiring reverence, which, not content with 
a partial and superficial understanding of his works, is eager to pene- 
trate the exact sense of each passage, craves assurance of the true 
reading, and demands that the new discoveries made from time to time 
in the text, and the new illustrations of its import, shall be fitly em- 
bodied and made accessible. <A great genius, like nature, is inexhaust- 
ible. No amount of annotation and no exactness of analysis, nor all 
comments of successive generations, can impair the interest or express 
the full value of its work. The daily spectacle of earth and sky is 
none the less open to inquiry for all that philosophy has yet discov- 
ered in stars and stones and flowers, and the most industrious critic 
commenting on a favorite author will not rake the page so clean but 
that every sincere observer who comes after may glean some new 
aspects. 

We cannot affirm that Mr. White has made any new and important 
discoveries in Shakespeare’s text and relations. But this he has done: 
he has thoroughly studied his subject, has made himself acquainted with 
the labors of every original editor and annotator,— with all important 
contributions to Shakespearian literature, — with all that can serve to 
establish, to rectify, to elucidate, the text, — and has given us here the 
results-of his research. He has aimed, first of all, at accuracy ; that is, 
to give the original text, the very words of Shakespeare, free from all 
additions and corruptions, so far as it is possible to ascertain them. This 
edition is no reprint or reproduction of any of the current editions of 
Shakespeare. It goes to the fountain-head; it purports to be based exclu- 
sively on the first folio (1623), the original source of all subsequent edi- 
tions, but with due consultation of the early quartos, of the second folio, 
of Collier’s folio, and all previous authorities. The text of the first folio 
has been retained, except where evident corruption necessitated a differ- 
ent reading. In these cases, Mr. White has availed himself of the 
conjectural emendations of the best critics, — the authority for each being 
given, —or else he has supplied emendations of his own. In every 
instance of variation, the folio reading is indicated in the notes, with 
such comments and quotations of other readings and emendations as 
may be necessary to put the reader in possession of all that is important 
concerning each doubtful or disputed passage. 

One feature of this work we mark with special approbation. The 
notes are entirely distinct from the text. The page is throughout un- 
marred by marginal gloss, foot-note, or even reference; there is no 
intrusion of another mind than that of the author, nothing thrust before 


the reader to divert and distract his attention from the subject-matter 
before him. 
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The work is to consist of twelve volumes. The four already published 
contain only the Comedies. The volumes are of just the convenient 
size, —not too large for comfortable handling, and not too small for 
comfortable type. The edition, when completed, if executed in the 
manner of these four volumes, will surpass all previous editions for pop- 
ular use. No other edition known to us combines in so great a degree 
completeness, convenience, and beauty. The only thing we have found 
to censure is here and there a platitude which the editor allows himself, 
when jocosely inclined, in his notes. 


Tue ancient legends of Britain, so fascinating to the early generation 
of British poets, Spenser and Milton, and so lost in the shallower flood 
of later ones, have reappeared, from time to time, as a distinct element 
in the finer poesy of these latter days. Tennyson, with perhaps the 
most subtile and refined sense of beauty of all English poets, ancient or 
modern, has brought those old tales back to us in several fragments and 
allusions, as well as by the current rumor of the task on which his cun- 
ning hand has been spending its ripest skill. Greek and Roman myth 
has been tolerably familiar to us from of old. The wilder legends of 
Scandinavia, the popular wonder-tales of Germany, the grotesque mar- 
vels of Hindoo fancy, the gaunt and rude, yet pathetic traditions of our 
American Indians, have been put into more or less coherent shape, and 
are making part of the staple of every well-read imagination. And we 
reckon it a service to be gratefully welcomed, when the more striking 
of the half-forgotten lays of early Britain are brought in compact and 
readable guise before the great republic of readers. 

Mr. Bulfinch * has rendered this service, as an acceptable and fit 
sequel to his volume of classic fable. To most readers the material of 
his new work will be more new, and very likely more interesting, than 
the old. Taking only two connected lines of tradition, he has not the 
perplexed and broken field which his former plan compelled him to 
travel. And the reader, following easily the current of the twofold 
tale, is far more apt to have a clear and grateful memory of it asa 
whole. 

We do hope that further editions will give the author an opportu- 
nity to change his title. The present is the most misleading ong he 
could easily hit on. “ Chivalry” belongs as definitely to the history, 
mode of life, and associations of feudalism, and of an age still more re- 
cent, as the matter of the present volume is remote from any such 
thing. Some title equivalent to “Myths of the Britons,” or “ Age of 
British Fable,’ would have at least the merit of not putting the book- 
hunter on a false scent. 


Mr. Curtis has translated from the German f a collection of bright 





* The Age of Chivalry. Part I. Arthur and his Knights. Part II. The Ma- 
binogeon, or Welsh Popular Tales. By Tuomas Butrincu. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 
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Fairy Stories, — good for Christmas and New Year, — “and will not 
materially injure” in any season. They are called the Arabian Days’ 
Entertainments, but must not be confounded with the clever collection 
called One Thousand and One Days, which was published a year ago. 
The tales in the latter collection were really Oriental in their origin, — 
one or two of them indeed have been printed in some of the older col- 
lections of “ Nights.” Mr. Curtis’s collection is by some German author 
who has taken the Arab dress that he may be rid of the Occidental 
curse of tagging a moral to everything. Very pleasant reading the 
stories make; the moral sometimes steals in, but only semi-occasion- 
ally, and then not offensively. This is much to say in a grade of civili- 
zation like ours, when you dare not take up a yellow-covered novel, 
after you have done your day’s work, lest you should be involved in a 
discussion of the problem of evil,—or a controversy respecting the 
place of blue lias in the Jurassic formations of the Devonian tertiary. 

Let whoever would soothe the fears of a friend, overwrought by the 
civilization of this barbarous century, present to him to-day for the 
reading of this year: — 

1. The Arabian Nights, in Lane’s translation, with the spelling cor- 
rected to the English (not Arabic) forms. Let it be a large edition 
with many cuts. 

2. The same in French, — De Sacy’s new edition. Lane’s contains 
more of the poetical extracts than the French; but the French con- 
tains more description than Lane. They should be read interfused, 
both open on the same reading-desk. 

5. The New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. London. 1826. 
Translated by the Rev. George Lamb. 

4. The Thousand and One Days, a Companion to the Arabian Nights, 
with an Introduction by Miss Pardoe, published in Baltimore, 1858. 

5. Mr. Curtis’s book as above. 

6. Bidpay’s [Pilpay’s] Fables. The edition with Bewick’s prints is 
the best. 

Let the tried friend read these six through annually, and he will 
grow younger and younger every year. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre next volume of Archeologia Americana, in the transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society, promises an unusually wide range of interest. 
The original letters of Lane, the commander of the unfortunate expedition 
which attempted a settlement on Roanoke Island in North Carolina, in 1585, 
will be printed here, for the first time, from the originals in the State-Paper 
Office in London. From the same source is taken a long letter by Captain 
Newport, describing the first survey of James River in 1607, by the company 
which founded Virginia. These letters are the earliest manuscripts extant 
written in the United States. They are the contributions of Hon. George 
Bancroft. The Society’s own archives contribute next a manuscript almost’ 
as old,—a Narrative of a Voyage to Greenland in 1613. This voyage was 
made by one of the squadrons of the Muscovy Company. The rare work of 
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Josselyn on the Natural History of New England will follow these papers, 
edited by Professor Tuckerman, the accomplished Professor of Natural His- 
tory in Amherst College. A paper on the Sacrificial Mounds of the Scioto 
Valley, by Mr. Haven, will conclude the volume. In sweeping thus from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to the sands of North Carolina, and the rich 
bottoms of Ohio, the Society certainly maintains its title as a national in- 
stitution. 

The intelligence of most interest to literary men in our home-circle is the 
completion of the valuable Index to the Catalogue of the Public Library, and 
the immediate opening to the public of the circulation of that Library. We 
shall take an early opportunity to speak at some length of the detail of the 
working arrangements of this magnificent institution. Let all slow Librarians 
stand corrected when they learn that this unrivalled Index, with a uumber of 
cross-titles unequalled, to fifteen thousand volumes, was prepared from the 
books and the card-catalogues in six weeks, and was printed in eight weeks 
more. : 

Phillips, Sampson, & Co. will publish this spring a theological work regard- 
ing which a good deal of curiosity is already excited among well-informed 
students, by Rev. C. L. Hequembourg of Warren, Pennsylvania. The title 
of the book is “'The New Plan of Creation.” Mr. Hequembourg is not so 
well known in our vicinity as in other parts of this country, but his reputation 
where he is known is a warrant for the interest of the theologians for this 
volume. 

Political influences were sufficient to prevent the insertion, in Morcelli’s 
aon collection of his masterly Latin Inscriptions, of all those he wrote on 

apoleon I., as well as to suppress others of the sort written by rival scholars 
during the Kingdom of Italy. But times change, and we. And though Bour- 
bons, and Hapsburgs, and the rest, have been able to cut the inscriptions 
from the walls, or raze the monuments that bore them, these literary gems 
have just now been reproduced in a collection made by Ferrucci at Pisa, and 
are published at Paris with a dedication to the present Emperor. 

The first volume of the French Academy's new Historical Dictionary of the 
French Language has just appeared, anticipating the analogous work on the 
English language, projected in England. 
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